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This paper Is more than a history* It Is a political analysis* It must 
■j)® that because those whose traditional role In a free society Is to record, 
hostory as It happens^ to leave a record by which man can learn and Inprove, 
have abdWlcated their responsibility and taken to rewriting history as the 
govemnent wants It written. Thus the "htetorlans" of today would deny us 
the fact that Rrealdent Kennedy planned, In his last months, to extricate us 
from the Vietnam war* The things which Kennedy said In public, statements of 
our national policy do not exist to current historians. As a result, the 
historical record Is frl^fuUy Incomplete and It must often be pieced to- 
gether not with solid facts but with careful analysis of what those irtio write 
history want pooterl'^ to know* 

We begin with a very brief overview of the Kennedy ad mini stration In- 
tended as little more than a glimpse of the politics of John Kennedy and how 
they worked In the world as It existed during his time* The overview cannot 
begin to detail all the aspects of the Kennedy presidency, and many Important 
facets have been left out because of their volume alone. 

The simple history of our Involvement In Vietnam prior to I96I la necessary 
so that we may understand what happened after I96I and know the real nature of 
our "oomnltnent** and how and why those In power soughtdboth to honor It and 
break away from It* 

The closest attention Is given to Kennedy's Vietnam policies throughout 
his administration, especially toward the end of his life when they underwent 
a revolutionary change* Here Is where the historical record Is shamefully 
Incomplete, where It has been raped by the most honored of scholars and dis- 
torted by the most rmgf o cted preservers of our historical records. 

Less detail than I would have preferred Is presented on Johnson's 
policies In Vietnam, although the essential outline Is clear* Once we under- 
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stand tfhat Kennedy vas doing In Vietnan at the tine of his assassination f 
very little need be said about what Johnson did afterwards. 

OVE®VIEHi FOREIGN POLICY IN THE KENNEDY ADMINISTRATION 

When John Kennedy ascended to the Rfesldency In 19^1 i the united States 
was at the end of a decade of the worst, most disastrous foreign policy In Its 
history, a policy based on and controlled by the perverted and astute moral 
convictions of Secretary of State John Foster Dulles and his brother, Alle n 
Dulles, head of the Central Intelligence Agency, These men sought a world In 
which two oppos forces existed t that of Communism, Inslduloiis and threat- 



ening, and that/''deaooracy" and "freedom," which was to them good and wholesome, 
what properly should control thm world. Casting themselves In the pious role 
of saviours, these two men engineered a forelgb policy which "committed" the 
United States to protecting the world against the Co mmuni st "throat" and 
asslgged to us the right, which In the Dulles borthers* eyes must have boon 
divine, to Impose our own brand of "democracy" on the world as the only mor- 
ally oo r rsct course of acrtlon* 

with the U.S. Involvement In World War II and further developed 
the Dulles reign was a power structure like none other In history, one 
Hh1 <?h saw Its ultimate responsibility as controlling the world, based on a 
religious devotion to antl-communlsm and a fanatical conviction that this 
nation mv»t fight what It perceives as "communist subversion" around the 
gloDe. And this power structure was the first In history which really had 
the potential to "control the world," even If It meant destroying It. As It 
grew, more did It begin to control the government, sucking up half of the 
national budget to feed Its Increeislng hunger and making more and more people 
dependent on it for their very existence. Its most ©overt arm, the CIA, 
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becane a thing unto Itself, free of proper govemaent control as It operated 
abroad In the field against declared national policy and Infiltrated so many 
Institutions at homo that it could effectively control Its controllers. In 
his very last words as President (and he mm that almost In name only), 
Elsenhower recognized this power, named It, and warned against It. The 
"mllltaxy-lndustrlal complex," he said, combined a myriad of powerful political 
and economic pressures on behalf of military projects and interests and would 
Influence national policy and poUcymmkers In line with those Intoirests. 

Though liberal. In his orientation, Kennedy came Into office still embracing 
the bcuslc doctrine of the cold>war which had breathed life Into the mllltary- 
Industrlal complex and on which the military-industrial complex now depended 
for survival and legitimation. His Inaugural address was alarmist In nature 
and served only to fam the flames of the cold war. While It offered as least 
some prospect of conciliation. It hold true to the contrived notion, by that 
time basic to otir society, that the Communists were our natural enemy and 
must be dealt with as such. 

In addition to the commitments and policies of the Elsenhower adminis- 
tration, Kennedy Inherited one of the chief policy-makers of his predecessor, 
aiiti Dulles. This man, in control of irtiat he made an American secret police 
to watch over the world, showed his consummate devilry »dien he wrecked a i960 
summit between President Elsenhower and Soviet Premier Khruschev which might 
have initiated a detente between the two powers. Two weeks before the soimmlt 
Dulles authorized an Illegal U-2 flight over Russia irtilch managed to get shot 
down In the Urals. Its pilot, Gary Powers, failed to destroy his plane — as 
was the strict rule (a destructor mechanism Is Included In each U-2)— and the 
Russians were able to capture both the craft and Powers. Through a series of 
"cover stories" (government term for conscious lies In the "national interest") 
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the adalnlstratlon denied having sent an Intelligence flight over Ruflala, 

When the Rusaians annoxinced that they had not only the U-2 but Ita CIA pilot • 
Foater DuUea in the State Department admitted what waa alre a d y obvloua to 
the world, though he claimed "Waahlngton” (l,e., Elaenhower) had not author- 
iaed the flight, Ute had notaltemative but to awcept the blame and defend 
himaelf , thou^d^ hla defenae waa Interpretted aa bell4gerent and an indication 
that U-2 flighta over Ruaaia would continue, aa, in fact, they did, Khruahchev, 
enraged, demanded apologiea and the aummit collapaed, 

Thia waa not the final brainchild with which Dullea bleaaed the Elaenhower 
admlnlatratlon. With Vice Preadlent Richard Nixon (and hla own characterlatlc 
incompetence and diaregard for international law), Dullea fathered a plan to 
invade Cuba, the tiny ialand cloae to our ahorea tdkich had turned Rod under oiur 
very noaea, and overthrow Caatro, who would be replaced by a government formed 
by the CIA. Of thia monatroua operation Elaenhower waa but the midwife. It 

at the end of hla admlnlatratlon with hla forced approval. It waa dumped 
on Keimedy as a bastard child if there ever was one, Dulles overcame Kennedy's 
reluctance toward the plan by misinforming the new President and thus commlt- 
t5Lng him publicly to a policy which could not be followed, which would destroy 
the credibility of the Itolted States in the eyea of the world (if any credl- 
■bility remained) and which could have initiated a war between the U.S, and 
Russia, who was committed by treaty to defend Cuba against attack, 

Kennedy must be spared no blame for having allowed the CIA to continue 
training its army of Cuban exiles in Guatemala, and certainly hla greatest 
mistake waa to permit the ultimate invasion at the Bay of Pigs in Cuba, It 
must be pointed out, however, that, in the midst of the invasion (April I 96 I) 
when nothing short of overt U.S, military support could have salvaged the 
overthrow attempt, he rejected such overt participation as the military and 
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CIA strongly advised. Thus caoe the first great rift hetween Kennedy and his 
■Ultary-CIA advisors. While h« wrongly allowed them to carry out a plan 
calculated, It seems, to bring the United States overtly Into a wax with Cuba, 
he put a stop to their devoted Insanity by refusing to take the measures which 

would have put us at war with Russia.^ 

In his account of the Kennedy administration, A Thousand Days. Arthur 



Schleslnger describes Kennedy’s assessment of the Bay of Pigs debacle. "His 
first lesson was never to rely on the experts. He now saw that he would have 
to broaden the range of his advice... and remake every great decision In his 
own terms. Schleslnger recalls that JFK remarited, "Hy G5od, the bunch of 
advteors wo Inherited.... Can you Imagine being President and leaving behind 
someone like all those people there?"^ He was particularly distressed at the 
Joint Chiefs' assessment of the military situation that led him Into approving 
the untenable Invasion (which was crushed with little effort by 

Castro's army). Of Allen Dulles and his top aide Richard Blssell, Kennedy 
was astounded that men of such proported Intelligence and experience could have 



been so utterly wrong. "It’s a hell of a way to learn things," he commented 
privately, "but I have learned one thing from this business— that Is, we will 
have to deal with the CIA."^ In sun, says Schleslgner, 



The B^ of Pigs provided Kennedy the warning and confirmed his 
tempermental Instinct to reach deep Inside State, Defense ai^ the CIA In 
order to catch hold of policies before these policies made his choices for 
him. "Domestic policy," he used to say, "can only defeat us foreign 
policy can kill 

It would be more than a year before Kennedy realized that what he learned 



from the Bay of Pigs was but a mild Indication of the problems facing America 
and her position In the world. However, he did make some efforts to "deal 



with the CIA." First, as the Cuban Invasion made obvious and necessary, 
Dulles had to go, though his "resignation" came after the shock of the Bay of 
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Pigs had some chance to diminish. Kennedy moved quietly to cut the CIA 

budget In I962 and again In I963, aiming at a 20 percent reduction by I966, 

Also, for the first time In CIA history, Kennedy granted each U,S, Ambtiasador 

abroad the authority to know everything the CIA people were doing in his 

particular country, constituting an Initial effort at bringing secret oper- 

7 

atlons under policy control.' 

One of Kennedy's greatest problems with the niUtary-lndustrlal complex 
was that the CIA had grown to have such enormous power that It was, In effect, 
the master of Its own foreign policy, often operating directly against de- 
clared national policy. Hie President's directive to all ambassadors was 
disliked and resisted by the CIA, which thiAved, In part, on Its Independent 
operation. But the Issues of the first half of I96I had already demonstrated 
to Kennedy "the readiness of CIA operatives In the field to go off on policies 
of their own." Schleslnger explains the extent of the CIA's growthi 

Often the CIA station chief ha* been in the co\mtry longer 
than the eunbassador, had more money at his dlBx>osal and exerted 
more Influence. The CIA had its own political desks and military 
staffs I It had In effect its own foreign service, its own air 
foree, oven on occasion Its own combat forces. Moreover, the CIA 
to Usar its clandestine Intelligence operations either 
with the State Department in Washington or with the ambassador in 
the fleMi aMf while covert political pperatlons were cleared 
with State, this was sometimes done, not at the start, but after 
the operation had almost reached the point beyond which It could 
not be easily recalled... It had acquired a power which, however 
beneficial Its exernirlBe often might be, blocked State Department 
control over the conduct of foreign affairs.® 

The CIA's willingness to make Its own policy could not be better lUus- 
trate*dby another major crisis of the early Kennedy administration, the 
guerrilla war In laoa. Kennedy's policy was to support a coalition government 
headed by the popular Souvanna Hiouma. It was a neutralist solution, the only 
viable alternative to the West In this underdeveloped nation of which large 
segments overtly suppomted the Communist fethet Lao. Foster Dulles, In the 
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early fifties , had branded neutrality as *'iiunoral*' and set ibout to make of 
laos a "bastion of freedom •" a pro-Westexm militaxy "bulwark against Communisn." 
By i960 1 the United States had poured $300 million into Laos, a misbegotten 
investment since this coimtxy of peusifist Buddhists had neither the social 
structure nor the desire to establish a force sufficient to become a "bulwark" 
against anything. The growing poxnilarity of the Pathet lao led Souvanna, in 
1957 f to negotiate a coalition ggvemment which was to include both the com- 
munist forces and the right-wing Royal laotian Army. Efforts of the American 
ambassador to prevent a coalition were to no avail and, in 1958 1 the CIA 
engineered a coup which removed Souvanna and installed, against State Depart- 
ment policy, the right-wing, pro-Vfestem Hiouml. In i960, Phoumi rigged the 
national elections and settled in for a long, U.S. financed tenure, his per- 
sonal CIA contact. Jack Hazey, always at his side. When challenged with being 
out of step with declamed policy, Hazey would snap, "I don*t give a damn what 
they say." During the summer of i960, Phoumi was overthrown in a bloodless 
coup which brought Souvanna and neutralism into power once more. The United 
States, while recognizAAg Souvanna, continued its ocvert support of Phoumi and 
his army. At the close of the Eisenhower Administration, the U.S. ended all 
support for Souvanna *s neutralist government and sufficiently choked the leader 
so that he was forced to turn to the Russians for economic aid. At the same 
time, Hioimi seized power once more and, when Kennedy came into office, the 
success of the Bathet Lao in fighting Phoumi *s army had presented what, in 
our view, was a desperate crisis. The militery and CIA expectably threw their 
support behind Phoumi who Kennedy soon came to view as totaJLIy incompetent. 

The advice of the military was for the United States to go all the way or none 
of the ■jy— but no limited commitment. If we were prepared to ccmimlt ground 
troops, they said, then we should go all out with at least I 40 , 000 ttoooi)s 
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equipped with tactical nuclear weapons. The Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff outlined for Kennedy a policy hy which wo would provoke escalation to 
the point where wo could use nuclecur weapons to achieve “victory," Kennedy 
rejected this advice and sought a ceetso-flro, followed hy negotiations toward 
a coalition government. The CIA still continued Its covert support of Fhounl, 
who helked at a neutralist settlement. Finally, In early 19^ i Kazey was 
removed from laos In an effort to deprdfve Phouml of his source of covert U,S, 
support. In July of 1962, the Geneva Accords guaranteeing the neutrality of 
laos were signed and In October, the U,S, withdrew the 666 military advisors 

Q 

assigned to Fhouml's army,' 

The turning point An the Kennedy administration came In October 1962 with 
the Cuban missile crisis, U-2 flights over Cuba had developed evidence that 
the Russians weire making covert preparations for the placement of "offensive" 
missiles In the « inan Island so close to our shores | this was Intolerable to 
the United States, who demanded Immediate removal of the neuclear weapons and 
of the missile sites. On the moans by which we should deal with 
the Soviets In this situation, the rift between Kennedy and the military was 
further widened. As with the Bay of Pigs, the mlUtary-CIA people were eager 
to have th8. pilots In U.S. pianos drop U.S, bombs on Cuba, arguing that our 
first response should be massive air strikes to wipe out the missile sites. 

An Invasion of Cuba was also favored. All of this did Kennedy reject, for he 
knew that It would load to a nuclear confrontation with the U.S.S.R. Instead, 
he supported a naval blockade of Cuba to prevent the shipment of more offensive 
weapons, while demanding withdrawal of the missiles already present. 

Kennedy's handling of the crisis was brilliant, a serious departure from 
the sterile and militaristic tactics which characterized the United States 
conduct of foreign policy In the cold war, Thovigh It looked to the country as 
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If JFK Here being "tough" with the Russians, he was, in fact, bending over 
backwards to give them an out, to make it possible for them to withdraw 
without humiliation. He drew the naval blockade closer to Cuba's shores to 
delay confrontation with approaching Soviet ships. When one tanker fi na l l y 
met the blockade, he ordered that it be allowed to pass since it could not 
have contained nuclear warheads, Kennedy sharply clashed with the Navy over 
his policy of giving the Russians more time, but he saw to it that his will 
prevailed, (Klflilly, Khrushchev agreed to remove the missiles and dismantle 
the sites, and apiooved U.S, inspection U -2 inte lli gence flights,^ 

In the settlement of the missile crisis, both loaders agreed to pursue an 
end to the cold war, to make new and stronger efforts in the field, of dis- 
armament, And Kennedy, it should be noted, gave Khrushchev moM than he 
asked for in settling the mrlsls. The Soviet leader began by asking that, in 

A 

return for withdrawing the missiles, the U.S. pledge not to invade Cuba. 

Keimedy promised not only that we would not invade the island, he guaranteed 

■» 

that we wovild prevent invasion, which meant that we would actually defend Cuba 
against ani attack. Indeed in I963, JFK did take measures to prevent the CIA 
controlled Cuban exiles in the United States, embittered by the Bay of Pigs, 
from invading their homeland,^^ 

Also, Kennedy saw to It that we comply with one of Krushchev's demands 
to which we had not directly responded! that we remove our ow* Jupiter missile 
sites from Turkey and Italy, This, indeed, was one of Kennedy's frightening 
lessons from the missile crisis, Robert Kennedy, who had become an important 
cabinet member, reveals that on three occasions prior to t he crisis, the 
Presldont had ordered the State Department to negotiate removal of our missiles 
from Turkey and Italy, It was not until the crisis, when these missiles gave 
the Soviets a negotiating advantage, that Kennedy learned his orders had never 
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of the cold war to the reallaatlon that to renove the threat of nuclear yax 
and better the llvee of people all around the world, radical changes In policy 
would be necessary. 

Thus, In 1963, policy took a new direction. Kennedy's overtures toward 
the soviet Union were unprecldented. Over the summer the limited test ban 
treaty was negotiated and. In late September was ratified by the Senate. 

The "hot line" established a direct link between Washington and Moscow. In 
October, Kennedy authorized the sale of American surplus whaat to Russia and 
Hungary. 

Even these steps did not come easy, all being opposed In varying degrees 
by the military. Former top military advisers testified before the Senate 
against the test ban, arguing that It would bo a fatal blow to our national 
security. Further, some of Kennedy's own military advisors opposed the ban 
before the Senate In secret hearings. ?!ie interests of the military here 
were obvious. This treaty, considered by all only a first step toward total 
disarmament and further agreements, threatened the vary existence of the 
military-industrial complex. The reduction of the threat of war, as the 
treaty did, meant a reduction of the need for such Institutions which find 
their justification In the preparation for war. 

In 1963, Kennedy began to prepare the public for the new direction In 
policy. His speech at the American University In June will stand as one of 
the greatest In our history. As Schleslnger notes, the effect of the speech 
"was to redefine the whole national attitude toward the cold war,"^^ It held 
out the possibility of sweeping changes In the relations between the United 
States and Russia, saying that enmities between countries did not last forever, 
and that "the tide of time and events will often bring surprising changes In 
the relations between nations," To all Americans Kennedy said, "Let us re- 
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examine our attitude toward the Soviet Union.... No government or social system 
la so evil that Its people must he considered lacking In virtue.... Let us re- 
examine our attitude toward the cold war...." The entire speech abandonadd 



any remnant of cold war rhetoric. 



Finally, my fellow Americans, let us examine our attitude toward 
peace and fteedom here at home. The fuallty and spirit of o^ own 
society must Justify and support our efforts abroad. We must show 
It In the dedication of our own lives... \ 

So let us not be blind to (the) differences (between nation), 
but let us also direct attention to our common Interests and to the 
me«s by which those differences can be resolved. And If we camot 
end now our differences, at least we can help make the world safe 
for diversity. For In the final analysis our most basic common 
link Is that wo all Inhabit this planet. Wo all breathe the s^o 
air. Wo all cherish otir children's future. And wo are all mortal. 



Starting In September, 1963 there wore Intimations of a possible detente 
with Cuba, and French Journalist Jean Daniel became an unofficial emissary 
between Kennedy and Castro. Around this time there was a revision In our 
policy toward South Vietnam along the lines of disengaging ourselves from that 
futile foreign commitment, which Kennedy had broadened three years earlier on 
the strong advice of the Joint Chiefs of Staff and the Vice President, lyndon 



Johnson. 

One historian has summed up Kennedy’s policy In I963 as follows 1 



By 1963, then, Kennedy had cone to much awareness that the p^t- 
war world was ending and to a determination to attempt moM sWfts 
In American foreign policy In harmony with the ©mergl^ flul^ty 
(of the world situation). By this time, too, ho had developed close 
personal relations with a large number of pfemiers and hea^ of 
state the world over. It was felt that after his re-election in 
1964 he would be In an xmusually strong position to give Amerlc^ 
foreign policy a new direction, that the test-ban treaty was but a 
foretaste of more significant measures nrt to come, measures which 
might lead to jn American-Soviet detente, eventually oven to a 
rapprochement . 

Then, on Nevember 22, I963, President Kennedy was shot to death In Dallas, 



Texas, "The President's life ended In a tragic sense of Incompleteness and 

19 

unfulf lUmont , " the above-quoted historian wuirte. 
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Vice President Johnson became the new chief executive. His Interests were 

Ideologically and financially Involved with the military-industrial complex. 

In 1961 he was gung-ho for Increased American Involvement In Southeast Asia. 

He was generally not In agreement with Administration policies In I963, 

20 

especially those In civil rights and Vietnam. Still basically a cold war 

politician, Johnson said of the wheat sale to Russia authorlaed by Kennedy, 

that Is was ’’the worst xx>lltlcal mistake we have made In foreign policy In 
21 

this administration. 

Though among Johnson's first words as President were those promising con- 
tinuity, It was apparent then, since supported by history, that there was little 
chance for a real continuation of John Kennedy's politics. It was not only 
that the i>olltlcs of LBJ were not those of JFK, It was also the great differences 
In the personalities and leadership abilities of the two men. Kennedy was 
young, energetic, an Inspiration to the nation. His popular support was great 
and there was something new and exciting in what he was doing. He gave the 
national mood a positive accent and sought to help and befriend alli For the 
poor and the minorities, he was a symbol of hope. Johnson lacked this. He 
was something from the past, and despite all his early promises, he was stale. 

He lacked the quality which made Kennedy a great leader. He was simply a 
wheeler-deaJLer politician ftrom Texas with the soul of a demon. 

The one area in which the most immediate and radical policy clianges occurred 
Just before Kennedy's death and In which policy was most radically revised ai 1 ;or 
his death, the area which today Is of obvious relevance, Is Vietnam. I can 
confidently state that there was but one event in the past decade which made 
the current war In Vietnam possible 1 That was the assassination of President 
Kennedy. 
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BACaCGROUNDi THE UNITED STATES AND VIETNAM, 1949-1 96O 

The United States began Its Involvement In Vietnam by giving mi nuiI aid 
to none other than Ho Chi Nlnh during his struggle against the Japanese In 
World War II, In 1946, France Initiated an effort to reconq^uer Vietnam, which 
It had governed as a colony from the 1860*s until the second World War when 
the Japanese took control, laxgely because the United States was anxious to 
gain French support In forming NATO, It contributed millions of dollars to the 
French campaign to restore colonial rule In the Southeast Aslan country. Under 
Truman, the Military Assistance Advisory Group (MAAG) arrived In Vietnam In 
July 1950, part of a program to "accelerate" aid to the French colonialists, 
spurred by the 1949 Communist victory In China and the Increased American fear 
of Communism It Induced, In late 1953# with American financial and military 
aid to the French mounting. Senator Mike Mansfield headed a study mission In 
Indochina and concluded that we needed to stay In Vietnam for "the containment 
of Communist aggression, and the welfare and secxirlty of our country,"^ 
President Elsenhower publicly supported Mansfield's view and gave to the think- 
ing of Foster Dulles his own title 1 "the falling domino principle," The 
official line of thought, then, was that If Vietnam were to fall to the Com- 
munists, communism wovild spread to neighboring countries, thus posing a major 
threat to the free world. 

In early l95'<-» Dulles' "free world" was In trouble, for the Communists 
under their popular and crusading leader. Ho, were on the verge of total 
victory. In March, the French Chief of Staff visited Washington to say that 
unless the United States Intervened, Indochina would bo lost. With this, 

Foster Dulles set to work to get Congressional approval to xise U,S, air 
naval power In support of the French, Vice President Richard Nixon created a 
public clamor when he stated, "We must take the risk now by putting our boys 
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In (Vietnam)*” Despite prodding Dulles and the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs, 
Elsenhower refused to make the total commitment without allies cuid Congressional 
support 

In the meantime, the admlnlstiratlon, fearful of Ho Chi Mlnh*s popularity, 

began looking for an antl-comraunlst leader. Foster Dulles called to Washington 

Air Force Colonel Ed landsdale, a key figure In the CIA-dlrected campaign 

against the Communist Huk guerrillas In the Philippines, who now left for 

Saigon with a mandate from Dulles to find a popular leader In Vietnam behind 

which the CIA could throw Its support. landsdale found Ngo Dlnh Diem, a devout 

Catholic who, after serving as Premier under the Bao Dal French puppet regime 

In Saigon, exiled himself to the United States where he lobbied against U.S. 

24 

aid to the French colonialists and warned against Communist Ho. 

The day after the French were finally defeated at Dlen Blen Phu In July 

1954 , the Vietnam phase of an International conference held In Geneva commenced. 
Therresultlng Geneva accords called for a ceaae^-flre between the French and 
the Communists and, **pending the general elections which would bring about the 
unification of Vietnam,” Ho would withdraw his forces to north of the l?th 
parallel. This •'military demarcation line,” which now separates North and 
South Vietnam, was to be considered "provisional and shoxild not In any way be 
Interpretted as constituting a political or territorial boundary." The accords 
bIso provided that consultations should be held between the authorities of 
"the two sonos” beginning on July 20, 1955 p leading to "general elections" 
which *bhall be held in July 1956...*^^ 

Apparently, Foster Dulles, who participated In the Geneva conference, 
never envisioned the arbitrary creation of a "South” Vietnam to be temporary, 
as the accords x’Tovlded. He decided to take the chunk of Vietnam that had been 
carved off and make It Into a viable state, allied to the West. His puppet 
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head of the Saigon government, DIot, disassociated himself from the agreements 
at Geneva and Dulles shlmself "felt there might be something In this that would 
be worth trying to salvage, trying to sustain." By late 1954, Dulles estimated 
that there was a 50-50 chance of "saving" Vietnam. He constructed the South- 
east Asia Treaty Organization (SEATO) and used It to put an umbrella of inter- 
national support over South Vietnam as a "protocol state. Diem Immediately 
made a request for aid from the United States to idilch Elsenhower afflmatively 
replied on October 1, 1954. Here Is how Elsenhower formalized the United States 
commitment In "Sotth"Wletnami 

The purpose of this offer Is to assist the Government of Vietnam 
In developing and maintaining a strong, viable state, capable of 
resisting attempted subversion or agression through military means. 
The Government of the United States expects that this aid will be 
met by performance on the part of the Government of Vietnam In 
undertaking needed reforms. It hopes that such aid, combined with 
your own continuing efforts, will contribute effectively toward an 
Independent Vietnam endowed with a strong government. Such a 
government would, I hope, be so responsive to the nationalist 
aspirations of Its people... .that it will be respected both at home 
and abroad and discourage any who might wish to Impose a foreign 
ddeology on your free people .^7 

As Arthur Schleslnger points out. 

It was never clear that the people were so free or the Ideology 
so foreign as Eisenhower supposed, but this language defined the 
mood In Washington which began the Vietnam adventure. That mood 
was essentually moralistic. The commitment to South Vietnam, like 
the parallel attempt to amke the languid country of Laos a bastion 
of western power, followed directly from the Dulles conception of 
the world as Irrevocably split Into two luiifled and hostile blocs. 

In such a world, the threat of Communism was Indivisible and the 
obligation to oppose that threat remained unlimited. 

Indeed, the people were not free under dictator Diem nor was Communism a 
"foreign Ideology" to them. Dulles, blinded by his "moral" conviction, appar- 
ently never realized that althoiigh he could create a South Vietnam on i>aper and 
Install his own government In the capltol city, he could not reach Into the 
minds of the masses who held Ho Chi Mlnh as their hero and Wio had no particular 
Interests In bastions of western power. In 1955, set about crushing 
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political opposition In Salgon.^^ lanadale's 

urging, Diem agreed to hold a ■eferendum designed to give the regime an air of 
popular legitimacy. The ballot offered a choice between Diem and Etaperor Beio 
Del, who had been exiled and discredited as a tool of the French, Diem polled 
98 percent of the vote and was declared President of Vietnam.^® At this time 
the consultations for the unification elections were to begin, but Diem In- 
sisted that his government did not sign and was 'Viot bound In any way” by the 
Geneva accords. "Nothing constructive will be done,” he said, as long as a 
"regime of oppresilon” was In power In the North, 

By 1956, some measure of political stability had been achieved In Saigon 
and thd provincial capitals, as all opposition there had been eliminated. Diem 
and his brother Ngo Dlnh Nhu refused to grant political freedom to opposition 
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parties. When the time for national elections rolled around In mld-1956. 

Diem would not permit the elections, cla im i n g again that he had not signed the 
Geneva accords and charging that since the Comminlsts would not permit free 
electioneering In the North, he would not permit free elections In the South,^^ 
North Vietnam objected to little avail and the United States stood firm behind 
Diem s decision. The real reason for refusing to permit the elections which 
the Geneva Accords provided for vinlfying Vietnam seemed obvious, however. All 
observers agreed that had such elections been held. Ho Chi Mlnh would have won,^^ 
Elsenhower wrote In his memlors that "I have never talked to or corresponded 
with a person knowledgeable In Indochinese affairs who did not agree that had 
elections been held as of the time of the fighting, possibly 80 percent of the 
population would have voted for Ho Chi Mlnh,”^ 

Thus, It became clear that the "free" people Elsenhower supported were 
"free" only to agree with the United States policy and Its puppet Diem. 

It was not long before Diem lost whatever semblance of popular support he 
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might Initially have had. He paid little heed to the condition on which his 

U.S. aid supposedly depended, namely his ''undertaking needed feforras.” In 

1956 , he abolished elections for village headmen and raunicipla co\inclls in 

favor of his own direct appointments. Such elections had been an ancient and 

traditional part of Vietnamese life, and this act did nore than anything else 

to convince the Vietnamese that Diem was "antidemocratic.** The predominance 

of Catholics in the regime was also strongly resented in tlAs country where 

Buddhists are in the majority. The more criticism there was of his regime 

and family, the more Diem bore down on his opposition, moving more and more 

toward a police state auid ever closer toward policies of repression in denying 

any form of political activity or expression.*^* As his authori*barianlsm grew, 

it involved manhunts, political "re-education** camps and the "regroupment** of 

population. The $300 million dollars of annual U.S. aid went almost solely to 

the cities where the government was kept fat and happy, little reaching the 

countryside where most of the South Vietnamese lived and where Communist 

siimpathy was high. All of this proddced a spreading resis*tance among the 
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population. Beginning in the midst of the growing repression, the guerrillas 
in the South began to act with sporadic outbursts of terrorism and assassi- 
nations of local Diem appointees. In 1958, trained cadres from the 90,000 
Communist sympathizers who had fled the South in 195^ when Diem came into 

power began returning to their native villages €uid districts to carry on the 
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struggle against Diera."^^ 

This activity, in the view of the United States, put the "security" of 
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the countryside in danger by the end of 1958 • This meant that *the population 

of the countryside was in overt opposition to Diem, since guerrilla activity 
CEUinot exist without the support of the local lnhabitan*ts . Indeed, most of 
the guerrillas then had spent all their 3Llves in the South, only a small pro- 
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portion of them having gone north In 1954. This was the beginning of a civil 
war which the United States was directing. 

The struggle in the South against Dl«a was formalised at the end of i960 
and the beginning of I96I. In 1959» the Communist ftirty of North Vietnam called 
for the reunification of Vietnam through all "appropriate means. In March 
i960 the guerrillas In the South (known as the Viet Cong) Initiated the National 
Liberation Front* which the Communist Party In the North soon supiwrted.^^ By 
1961, when Kennedy came Into office, the Viet Cong had gained control of a 
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consldarable portion of the countryside* Diem was the master of but a third 
of the territory of South Vietnam. 

JFK AND VIETNAM 

By the close of the Elsenhower Administration, military “advisers** In 
South Vietnam wore having a high time. They were not **wlnnlng,** though, 
because they conceived of the conflict not as guerrilla activity but as con- 
ventional warfare. They took their mission as that of training a conventional 
army designed, not to fight guerrillas (and It Is tenuous at best to think 
guerrillas can be fought effectively), but to repel a Korean-style Invasion 
from the Horth. This they accomplished with a systematic barrage of self- 

serving reports about the coraraendalle efficiency of this army and Its capa- 
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blllty to control 8Lny situation. Nevertheless, they were creating a new 
branch of the military-industrial complex which meant money and jobs, all 
military oriented. 

Kennedy *8 first actions toward Vietnam were to approve a set of recom- 
mendations prepared dxirlng the previous administration to Increase the number 
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of advisers In Vietnam and to step up the economic and military aid programs. 
This was to begin a series of steps to bolster our Involvement, all done at 
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tha urging of Kannady^s top military adviBarB, Including hla Vice Praeldant, 
lomdon Johnson* 

These actions ware not consistent with Kennedy*a personal feelings about 
Vietnam I as expressed during his tenure as a Senator In the Of our 

early Involvement, Kennedy said In I95I1 

In Indochina, we have allied ourselves to the desperate effort 
of a French regime to hang on to the remnants of an empire* ..tTo 
check the southern drive of communism makes sense but not only 
through reliance on the force of arms* Tha task Is rather to build 
strong native non-communist sentiment within these areas and rely 
on that as a spearhead of defense rather than upon tlie Jegiona of 
General de lattre* To do this apart from and In defiance of In- 
nately nationalistic alms spells foredoomed fedlura*^ 

Kennedy spoke with great foresight and wisdom* At this early stage, ha recog- 
nised that tha struggle In Vietnam was a political rather than a military one 
and that military means could not win over a x>eople against their own national- 
istic beliefs* later that year on Meet the Press, he said, ''Without the support 
of tha native population, there is no hope of success In any of the countries 
of Southeast Asla*'*^ In 195 ^ he opposed Dulles* efforts to gain Congressional 
support for United States military intervention In Vietnam* "I am frankly of 
the belief," he said, repeating his earlier position, "that no amount of 
American military assistance In Indochina can conquer an enemy which Is every- 
where, and at the same time, nowhere, *an enemy of the people* which has the 
sympathy and covert support of the people ,"|8 

By 1961, enough fortunes and careers were at stake In South Vietnam that 
Kennedy could have been sufficiently pressured to act against his own Instincts 
which, In this case, were sound* A close Kennedy aide, Ted Sorenson, e:q>lainedt 

Kennedy recognized far more clearly than most of his advisers 
that mlUtaxy action alone could not save Vietnam* **But As President, 
unfortunately, his effort to keep our own military role In Vietnam 
from overshadowing oht political objectives was handicapped* by the 
State Department's Inability to compete with the Pentagon* 

Tlis Is Sorenson's polite way of saying that, on Vietnam at least, the Pentagon 
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could not be controlled. It Is the S*4to Department’s responsibility to execute 
the President’s foreign policy, which means keeping all other agencies In line, 
the Pentagon. Kennedy , according to those close to him, would 
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grumble from time to time about what he called our "overcommitment" In Vietnam. 

In l-iay, Kennedy sent Johnson on a tour of the Far East to reassure our 



Aslan "allies" of the Intentions of the new administration. In Vietnam, 
Johnson, will less than the soundest political judgment, called dictator Diem 
the "Winston Churchill of Southeast Asla."'^^ He was able to see, however, that 
Diem was "remote from the people," and he told Kennedy, "The country can be 
saved— If we move quickly and wisely."'^ He recommended that we mwe forward 
promptly with a major effort to help" Vietnam defend Itself. On May 13 
Johnson and Diem Issued a joint commvinlque stating that aid would be provided 
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on an expanded and accelerated basis. 

But the Viet Cong continued to make further gains. In October I 96 I 



Kennedy sent General Maxwell Taylor of the Joint Chiefs of Staff and Walt 
Rostow (who later became the fiercest non-Pentagon hawk In the Johnson admlnls- 

tratlon^ on a mission to Vietnam to make "an educated mlllt««y guess" as to what 
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would be needed to salvage the situation. 

Their answer to Kennedy was that South Vietnam had enough vitality to 
justify a major United States effort. To halt what they called a decline in 
the "confidence" of the South Vietnamese people, Taylor and Bostow recommended 
Increased Intervention. Itost significantly, this Included the commitment of an 
Initial foree of 10,000 U.S. ground troops In Vietnam. It was essentially the 
same large-scale Involvement which Johnson had favored earlier. Rostow In 
particular took the hard line. He strongly argued In favor of bombing North 
Vietnam as part of contingency policy of "retaliation" against fihstHorth, 
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graduated, he said, to match the Intensity of Hanil’s support of the Viet Cong. 
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This policy of Instant ascalatlon Has tased on a falacy enbraced "by most of the 

military people nho advised on the Vietnam situation, namely that the real 

source of Communist-guerrillas In the South was the North, and that to “win’' 

the wax, we must "seek out and engage the ultimate source of the aggression," 

However, hy the end of I962, military statistics indicated that at the most only 

threee or four thousand Infiltrators had made their way down the Ho Chi Mlnh 

trails from the North, Yet, the total regular unit strength of the guerrillas 

was then estimated at between sixteen thousand ^uld twenty-three thoudand,'^^ 

Also, the small proportion of Viet Cong Infiltrating from the North were natives 

of the South who had fled north In I954, While Hanoi supported the National 
Liberation Front and provided some assistance, most of the "enemy's" arms and 
equipment had been captured from Diem's army irtilch meant that the Viet Cong 
were fighting with American equipment Bombing the North could do nothing 
but provide It with a perfectly valid reason for Joining the struggle with Its 
own regular forces, which. In turn, would simply justify further U,S, bombings 
which. It would seem, was what Rostow was aiming for. 

The President's decision was to accept most of the Taylor-Rostow recommen- 
dations, He approved of the effort to bring about reforms In the Diem government 
(which Diem successfully resisted), and of the step-up In military and economic 
aid and the Increase of American advisers, techlclans, and helicopter pilots, 
including "Farmgate" B- 26 's and T- 28 's with their pilots and mechanics. But 
he drew the line at the commitment of American groiuid troops, Such action 
would have been totally alien to Kennedy's analysis of the situation. He told 
Sohleslnger In November I96I that the war In Vietnam could be won only so long 
as It was their war. If It were ever converted Into a white man's war, we 
would lose as the French had lost a decade earlier. Kennedy was right. But 
It would be over a year before he realized that, even without the ground troops. 
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up the well-cettled Inhahltants and carting then off Into arbitrary ••hamlets” 
would cause a resentment toward Diem and the United States that would turn 
more and more of the peasants to the Ylet Cong« 

Roger HUsaani who served In the Kennedy Administration first as Director 
of the State Department's Bureau of Intelligence and Research and theni In 
1963# as Assistant Secre 4 ary of State for Tax Eastern Affairs, Is extremely 
helpful In conveying the nature of the situation In Vietnam from 1962-1963. 

His book To Move a Nation tells much, but must be approached with caution for 
it Is Immersed In the most appalling efforts at self- Justification, since he 
was a part of many of the programs and blunders he describes. 

Of the strategic hamlet program which he championed, HUsman says, 
••inevitably, there would be opposition to being moved from the traditional 
homeelte, away from family graves, away from family fields, even If it were 
only a few hundred yaadd.” In cases where whole villages had to be moved to 
compose a hamlet, ••the opposition would be even greater .••^ HUsman does not 
mention that the peasants* ••opposition *• at being uprooted would necessarily 
defeat the supposed purpose of the entire program, for It would drive peasants 
to support the guerrillas. But, as Schleelnger reveals, there was a way of 
overcoming ••opposition. •• Often the peasants had to be herded at bayonet point 
Into the hamlets where they engaged In forced labor.^^ 

Ah, the freedoms for which we spend billions to protect! 

A chief advocate of strategic hamlets and someone to guarantee their 
failure was Ngo Dinh Nhu, Diem's brother, a fascist who. In comparison, made 
Diem seem democratic. Nhu, eager to adapt the strategic hamlet program to 
his own purposes and attempt to blanket the whole country with hastily con- 
structed fortified villages, was appointed head of the prggram by Diem on 
Maxch 19, 1962.^ 
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It did not take the Viet Cong long to figure out what the new strategy 
was. By July they had successfully Infiltrated the majority of those hamlets 
already established* As Hllsman concedes* "the hamlets were terribly vulnex^ 
ablttt” In f)act| the Viet Cong were actually able to improve their access to 
the villages, their source of food and recruits. 

In early 1963* upon completing a tour of Vietnam requested by the President* 
Hllsman wrote Kennedy a memorandxim which* alttough It seemed to HAfnnH the 
hamlet program* really told of Its failure. He said* In parti 

...the basic question of the whole war— Is... the attitude of 
the villagers. It Is dlfflcixlt If not Impossible to assess how 
the vlllmgers really feel.... But In an unknown but probably laj^ 
number of strategic hamlets the villagers have merely let the Viet 
Cong In or supplied irtiat they wanted without reporting the Incident 
to the authorities, niere Is apparently some resentment against 
the Viet Cong about the 'taxes* they collect (does not the fact that 
they could actually levy taxes Indicate the extent of thMr strength 
and popularity?— hr) ...B ut there may be just as much resentment and 
suspicion directed toward the government (of Diem)**. .At the very 
least* the figures on Viet Cong strength Imply a continuing flow 
of recruits and supplies from these same villages and Indicate that 
a substantlml proportion of the population Is still cooperating 
with the enemy (irtiat kind of "enemy" gets this kind of support?) — 
although It Is lmi>osslble to tell how much of .this cooperation 
stems from fear and how much from conviction, 

It would seem* however* that the greatest source of Viet Cong recruits was 
the U.S, military In South Vietnam* l^ram whose operations (mild comxiared to 
those of today) millions of peasants had lost loved ones and suffered great 
losses and were now permanently embittered against the Dlen regime and Its 
U.S. backing. 

The operation at Blnh Hoa* a small town near the Cambodian border «nd 
alles west of Saigon* conducted January 21* 1962 , Illustrates how the U.S. 
military effort worfced In favor of the Viet Cong, A senior American adviser 
decided to attack Blnh Hoa where* eu:cordlng to five-day old Intelligence 
reports* there were 300 Viet Cong with a full querrllla battalion three or 
four miles euray. First* a squadron of B-26's were to bomb the cluster of huts 
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In which the 300 Viet Cong were allegedly gathered. However, a "map-reading 
error" caused the planes to bomb a nearby Canbodlan vUlage. I^raops positioned 
In boats the night bedfee gave the Viet Cong ample warning of the attack to 
come and cert ainl y the first mistaken bombing was an even greater warning. 

The area In which the battalions (plus bordering huts) were alleged to be was 
pounded with rockets from T-28*s while more B-26*s dropped 500-pound bombs on 
suspected munitions manufacturing areas. "The greatest problem Is that bnin Mrig 
huts and villages will kill civilians and push the population still further 
toward active support for the Viet Cong," says Hllsman to prepare ijs for the 
shocking outcome of this U.S. offensive. The Viet Cong In the area had evacu- 
ated before the air strikes began and as a result no contact with them was 
made that dayi It was not possible to say how many Cambodians were wiIqH in 
the first braablng, but five civilians were killed and eleven Injured In the 
second strikes. Of the five killed, three were children under seven years of 
ago. Operations like this, cautions HUsiaan, help to recruit more Vletcon|; 
than (they) could possibly have killed," The news of Blnh Hoa upset Kennedy, 

"I*vo been President for over a year," he said. "How can things like this go 
70 

on happwilng?"*^ 

The mlUtitry had othmr fhvorltes besides bribing, among them napalm and 
defoliants. Napalm — jellied gasoline used In Incendiary bombe that burned 
horribly— was enthusiastically favored by Diem and Nhu as well as the 
high command. When General Harkins was asked about the political consequences 
when villages wore hit with napalm, he replied that It "really puts the fear of 
God Into the Viet Cong"— forgetting that In theory at least they were Communists 
and therefore atheists. Defoliants were wiping oftt miles of lush forests and 
acres of crops. In almost no case did It so much as Inhibit the Viet Cong, 
but there Is no telling how It embittered the peasasAs.^^ 
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The official deception regarding the mi H ■fj-ry efforts was staggering* 

There was ajtple evidence that operations were being conducted against places 
where Intel lig ence had Indicated m Viet Cong were present*^ This would 
Inflate General Harkins' statistics on offensive operations* In January I963 
the South Vletnanese and U*S* foroes suffered a horrible defeat at Ap Bac In 
another offensive of their engineering* Hllsnan provides a sanple of the de- 
ceptions coming f^rom government souroea In Vietnam 1 

The Diem government* naturally, tried to put the battle (of 
Ap Bac) In the most optimistic light by arguing that the Viet 
Cong had suff aired even more heavily than the government* It 
disgusted American reporters that the American military head- 
quarters did not deny this Interpretation* It disgusted them 
even more when American headquarters actually seemed to agiree 
with that Interpretation* Ihen, a few days later, General 
Harkins himself called Ap Bac a *^latnamese victory," because 
It had "taken the objective"— and their disgust was complete *^3 

American reporters In Vietnam, especially David Hnlberstam of the Hew York 
Times I became convinced that General Harkins was misleading own government 
In the Information he was sending to Vashlngton*^^ 

By January 1963, we had at least 11,000 troops In Vietnam, 14,000 by July 
and some 2,000 more by the time of Kennedy's death* United States aid had 
reached $3,000,000,000, and was averaging about $1,500,000 a day*^^ Through- 
out 1962 , those who viewed Vietnam as primarily a military problem had dominated 
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the policy makliig process*' These people thought the answer to disasters such 
as Ap Bac was an intensified military effort— more advisers , more helicopters | 
more mortars, more defoliation spray, more napalm bombs, more three-star 
generals in Saigon, more visitations by VIPs*^ Dean Rusk, the Secretary of 
State, was well satisfied with the military dominance in the formation of our 
Vietnam policy* On April 22, I963 he claimed to discern *'a steady movement 
(in South Vietnam) toward a constitutional system restinguupon popular consent,** 
declaring that *’the ’strategic hamlet* pro g ram is producing excellent results,” 
the "morale on the countryside has begun to rise,” and "to the Vietnamese 



peasant,” the Viet Cong "look less and less like winners*” He concluded, 

"The Vietnamese are on their way to success 

It was a heyday for the military«industrial complex* For the military 
it meant more Jobs, more caresrs, a firmer hand in policy* For the rich cmd 
powerful industries allied with the military it meant more defense contracts, 
more production* For all of them, it meant increased profits and power* 



A CHANGE IN POLICY 



For some time, Kennedy had been doubtful of the official optimism* 

According to Schlesinger, he "used to say dourly that the political thing 
there was more important than the military, and no one seemed to be thinking 
of that*"*^^ According to another source, ”***by the end of I962 in a conver- 
sation with Roswell Gilpatrick, (JFK) talked in a restless and impattent way 
about how the United States had been sucked into Vietnam little by little***®^ 
Another indidint at the end of I 962 was recounted by a close Kennedy aide, 

Kenneth O^Donnell* It involved Senate Majority Leader Mike Mansfield who, it 
would seem, had undergone a change since his 1953 opinion of the Vietnam cond^Lict* 

late in 19^ • when the U*S* was accelerating shipmexrts of rein- 
forcements tffoSoements to South Vietnam, Senator Mike Mansfield visited the 

President at Balm Beach, where the Kennedy Ihmily had gathered for 
the Christmaa holidays* The Senate majority leader, whose opinions 
the President deeply respected, had tfust retiimed from a tilp to 
Southeast Asia, which he had m^e at the President's request* 

Mansfield emphatically advised, first, a curb on sending more 
military reinforcements to South Vietnam and, then, a withdrawal 
of U*S* forces from that country’s civil war, a suggestion that 
startMd the President* A continued steady increase of American 
military advisers in South Vietnam, the senator argued, would lead 
to sending still more forces to beef up those that were there, and 
soon the Americans would be dominating the combat in a civil war 
that was not owe war****The President was too disturbed by the 
Senator's unexpected argument to reply to it* He said to me later 
when we talked about the disexission, ”I got angry with Mike for 
disagreeing with our policy so completely, and I got angry with 
myself because I found myself agreeing with him*”^^ 
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That Kannady nouM hava haen dlBitirbad ligr Mansflald’a Bueg^stlon, I hellave, 

Naa not xaally because as President he was closely a lli ed with the c\ixrent 
policy* His record as a senator and his grunbllngs as President Indicate this 
Is not the policy ha would have chosen on his own. Ha was disturbed because 
he recognised KansfUld was right, but the thought of what he would have to 
overco m e to laplsnent the right policy must have been staggering. If Kennedy 
did not think this than (though I bellava he did), ha surely came to know It 
by the and of his Ufa. 

CSi r%y 8 , 1963, a group of Buddhists (South Vietnam was predominantly 
Buddhist) gathered In Hue to protest a Diem order for forbidding them to dis- 
play th ei r flags on Buddha's 2587th birthday* Govemaant troops In armored 

oars were brought In, firing Indlscrlmlnantly Into the crowd and leaving a 
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moaning mass of nine dead and aavaral wounded* 

At this time Kannady decided the situation required a now ambassador. 

This was a good sign that some policy change was to come* The ambassador In 
a foreign country has the responsibility of carrying out the Presddent's 
foreign policy. Noltlng, the old ambassador to South Vietnam, was close to 
mien and a firm suppor t er of the dictatorial wandartn regime* This blatant 
act of repareaslon was mora than Kennedy could tolerate* Either Diem would hava 
to change, or he would hava to go* But neither could happen with an afcbassador 
so closely tied to the regime. 

Another significant Indication of a policy change came later that month at 
a Prasldantial news confermce. There Kennedy announced! "We axe hopeful that 
the situation In South Vietnam would peralt aome withdrawal in any case hy the 
end of the year, but we can't possibly make that Judgment at the present time**** 
As of today,we would hppe we could begin to (withdraw) at the end of the year***' 
According to O'Donnell and confirmed by Mansfield, by this time Kennedy 
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ffoduant d»o«,tr.tlon. .« hf th. poll., , 1 th IMlaorlrinat haatlag ..d ...a 
«na.t.. Had... Hhu, »go Wuh Hhu'a hltt« rtf. (ah. can b. h«t d-orlhrt aa 
th. Martha Mltoh.ll of South Vlrti»«) .n..rrt that all th. Buddhlat. had ton. 
«. to "barbnu. a .onk." aad that ah, "gaily clipped hto haada” at th. aalf- 
ItoOlatlona, auggaatlag that aon. of th. toerloan n.«rtn ahould foUo, th. 
«nuwl.-~.d offtolng to fumlah th. gaaolm. .^1 a totoh.*5 

Komrty rt. vrtOTtotly oppoart to Dlto'a r««aalon of th. Buddhlata. 
although h. naa ,ult. oautloua In hi. public at.t»,«.ta. H. wld tol July 17 
that h. frtt th. oonfUot l»d bam laptolatot to th. afftotlvtoto. of 
tortlou, aid in th. rtr agalnat th. Vlrt Cong, "I ^uld hop. thl. «>uld b. 
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settled,*' he added, "because we want to see a stable government there, carrying 

on a struggle to maintain its national independence. •••We *re bringing o\ir in- 

86 

fluence to bear." 

But Diem did not heed. On August 21, Nhu sent the "Special Forces" — 
trained and financed by the CIA— in a raid on the major Buddhist pagodas in 
Saigon, Hue and several other cities. Where there was resistance, the Budd- 
hists were shot down €Uid grenaded. Religious statues aind holy relics were 

desecrated Madame Nhu described it as "the happiest day in my life since 
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we crushed the Blnh Xuyen (a private array) in 1955*** 

The next day, the new ambassador to South Vietnam, Henry Cabot Lodge, 
arrived in Saigon, He immediately cabled Washington for instructions els to 
what actions should be taken against the Diem regime in light of its new and 
savage repression of the Buddhists, A reply was drafted by George Ball, 

Averell Harriman, Hide Forrestal and Roger Hilsraan, and sent^by cable on 
Augiist 24, Its tone was firm. The American government could no longer tol- 
erate the systematic repression of the Buddhists nor the domination of the 
regime by Nhu, The generals could be told that we would find it impossible to 
supxx>rt Diem unless these problems were solved. Diem should be given every 
chance to solve them. If he refused, then the possibility had to be realis- 
tically faced that Diem himself could not be saved. We would take no part in 

any action | but, if anything happened, an interim anti-communist military regime 
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could expect American support. 

This cable was an ultimatim to Diem and the official word that, if no 
changes were made, the United States would support a coup against the regime, 
Kennedy approved it but, as he soon learned, neither McNamara, nor McCone of 
CIA and Taylor, Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, got the opportunity fcr 
their clearance.^ Schlesinger recounts that when Kennedy learned the mllltaxy 



and 
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and CIA had not been given the chance to approve the cable, **he felt rather 
angrily that he had been pressed too hard and fast*^ The impression is that 
Kennedy did not agree Kith the strong position expounded in the cable* This, 
however, was not the case* Kennedy was entirely in support of that position* 

But he knew the military and the CIA were not| they were firm supporters of 
Diem* While they would have to be brought around to the President's line of 
thinking, this would have to be carefully done* The way in which the cable was 
sent would be a clue to the military that the President was plotting behind 
their backs* This could invite a military revolt* 

Vietnam was rapidly becoming, as McGeorge Bundy would later call it, "the 
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most divisive issue in the Kennedy administration*"^ Ted Sorenson reports i 

Kennedy's advisers were mre deeply divided on the internal 
situation in Saigon than on any previous issue* The State Depart- 
ment, by and large, reported that the political turmMl had seriously 
interf erred with the war effort outside of Saigon (Rusk, however, 
did not hold this position~HR)****The militciry and the CIA, on the 
other hand, spoke confidently of the war's prosecution and Diem's 
leadership, and questioned the likelihood of finding any equally 
able leader with the confidence of the people who could prosecute 
the war as vlgorously*93 

The division became apparent at a secret meeting of the National Security 

Council on August 31, held in Kennedy's absence. Rusk, head.ing the meeting, 

offered his opinion that the mass "disaffection** with the Diem regime had not 

yet affected the war effort* Hllsman, Harrlman, and others from the State 

Department disagreed, despite the optimistic statistics, which they and Kennedy 

had come to distrust* McNamara, Taylor, and the Joint Chiefs of Staff, however, 

were strongly against any measures which would restrict Diem* "They were lees 

worried about the consequences of Diem's and Nhu's policies of repression, aind 

they were more sympathetic to the argument that Vietnam really needed a certain 

aimount of authoritarianism if it was to beat the Viet Cong*** The last opinion 
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expressed was that of lyndon Johnson | he agreed with the Pentagon. 
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Ix)ng before, Kennedy had granted an Interview with Walter Cronklte of CBS 
Nows for September 2* Now, the question of the Vietnam cftrlsls was Inevitable, 
Kennedy had to make some statement which, of course, would In effect be a policy 
®tatement« Thus fax, the NSC meetings had been Inconclusive and only exposed 
the Intra-admlnlstratlon conflict. The White House staff, sensitive to the 
conflict, prei>ared a statement flpr the Ibresldent which tended to fe,vor the 
military’s position, Kennedy tossed this aside and took a rather firm position i 

I don't think that unless a greater effort la made by the 
Government (of South Vietnam) to win popular support that the war 
can be won out there. In the final analysis. It Is their mar. They 
are the ones who have to win or lose It, Wo can help then, we can 
give them equipment, we can send our men out there as advisers, but 
they have to win it—the people of Vletnam~agalnst the Commftnlsts, 

Wo are prepared to continue to assist them, but I don't think that 
the war can be won unless the people support the effort, and. In my 
opinion. In the last two months the Government has gotten out of 
touch with the people, 

Mr. Cronklte I Do you think this Government has time to regain 
the support of the people? 

I^esldent Kennedy i I do. With changes In x>ollcy and perhaps 
with personnel, I think It can. If It doesn't make those changes, 

I would think that the chances of winning It would not bo very good,^' 

Hero Kennedy clearly rebuffed the military. This was contrary to their 
opinion and thMr strong advice. But he merely stated what then was obvious 
to anyone without the Interests of the military In keeping Diem In power. The 
Saigon regime had gotten so out of hand, so fasclstlc and repressive, that It 
had lost the support of the people and the e»lutlon offered by the guerrillas, 
which had already appealed to the majority of the population, was now the only 
acdeptable solution In their eyes. They could not bo counted on to continue 
the war. And the reference to "personnel*' changes was unmistakable, Kennedy 
put his stamp of approval on a coup to remove. In the least, Ngo Dlnh Nhu. 

There was a point at which Kennedy stopped, "I don't agree with those who 
say we should withdraw," ho told Cronklte. "That would bo a great mistake." 

This, of course, was not Kennedy's personal posture. But for the time It would 
have to be his public stance. It would last exactly one month. 
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At the next NSC meeting on September 6, Attorney General Robert Kennedy 
put things into contemt by making a rather startling statement. He said that 
what we wore doing was the first and fundamental question to be answered. As 
he understood It. we were helping the people resist a Communist take-over. 

Then ho asked the next crucial question, the crux of the matter! Could a 
communist take-over bo resisted with giSL government? If It could not, now was 
the time to get out of Vietnam entirely, he sald.^^ Robert reflected hls 



brother John's thtaklng. 

As a senator, John had said that to fight communism In Vietnam without an 
innate antl-communlst popular sentiment “spells foredoomed failure," "Without 
the support of the population, there Is no hope of success In any of the coun- 
tries of Southeast Asia." He was then convinced that wo could not conquer 
"an enemy of the people" which has the sumpathy and covert support of the people. 
This was also the essence of hls September 2 statement to Cronkltei without the 
support of the people, there was no chance of winning the war. 



According to Hllsnani 

In 1963.... the President became increasingly skeptic^ that the 
Vietnamese were either willing to carry through the needed reform 

nor capable of It. _ 

He made It abundantly clear to mo on several occasions that 11 

that Judgment turned out to be correct, hls totentlon was to nego- 
tiate a settlement along the lines of the I962 Genero 
laos (making Laos a neutral nation), and to reject toe 
which like hls successor ho also Mcelved, to bomb the North and 
Introduce American combat forces.^' 



Kennedy's September 2 statement may be read as hls conclusion that the appro- 
priate reforms wore not forthcoming, hbnce, this was the time for us to pull 
out. indeed, the failure to reform was In Itself Justification for withdrawal. 
The Initial commitment to Vietnam made by Edsenhower stipulated that our aid 
was dependent on the "undertaking of needed reforms." In 10 years, the Diem 
regime had not met Its side of the bargain, and It wag now especially appropriate 
for us to maintain that our "commitment" was dissolved. 
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On September 9t Kennedy was Interviewed by NBC« His comments were sub- 
stantially weaker than those of the previous week. While he stated that "We 
are using our Infuenee to persudde the Government there to take those steps 
which will win back support," ha Indicated aid reductions were not to be 
undertaken. He expressed his belief In the domino theory, which was not his 
true feeling, though he based his statement on his fear of the possibility of 
Chlna*s expansion. Again he said that "we should not withdraw."^ These 
postures were to be publicly reversed within a month. In light of this and the 
general trend of his thinking, I would Interpvet these remarks as Intended to 
quell the military and the public, both problems with which he had to cope by 
making his policies acceptable to them. 

However, on this same day there began a campaign of "unofficial" announce- 
ments In the form of press leedcs which would prepare the public for the upcoming 
changes In policy. These, In turn, were part of a general effort to overcome 
the obstacles preventing Kennedy from carrying out his own policy, which was to 
disengage ourselves fiom Vietnam to whatever degree possible. Although Kennedy 
had told NBC that aid cuts were not to be make, the New York Times carried a 
story by Tad Saule entitled, "U.S. Cons'lderlng Cut In Saigon Aid to Force Reform j 
New Policy Traced to View that Regime Must Regain Backing of Population," 
According to Saule, "This major decision, reported tod|y on high authority, is 
said to reflect the Administration's deep conviction that the war against the 
Commimlst guerrillas cannot be won under the present circumstances. Continued 
aid. It Is said, would no longer serve Its original purpose without reforms In 
the Government," Saule quotes one official as having said, "We cannot go on 
supporting a dictatorial regime that Is different from Communism only In name 
and In Its International connections." As If to make this revelation more 
acceptable, the administration "leaked" another story to the Time which appeared 
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beside that by Ssmlci this reported the fact that the Special Forces responsible 
for the brutal August raids on Buddhists pagodas were supported with $3f0C0,000 
a year flrom the CIA*^ Szulc's story Is confirmed by Schleslnger*s "Inside” 
account • Lodge, he re c al l s, had been recommending the suspension of Amerlccm 
aid for some time, Kennedy agreed with this position although McNamara and 
Rusk were opposed. 

The next day, September 10, the National Security Council met. Among those 
who spoke was John Mecklln, head of the USIA In Vietnam, Hllsnan describes 
this Important Incident i 







When John Mecklln *8 turn came he reported that In his Judgment 
the "regime *8 action against the Buddhists had decisively alienated 
such a large portion of the population that It could no longer hope 
t to win a war In which popular support was vital?" Even If the 

Pentagon was right that the military effort had not yet been weak- 
ened, the rot was so widespread It would eventually weaken It dis- 
astrously, In Mecklln *s judgment, the time had come for the United 
States to apply direct pressure to bring about a change of govern- 
ment, •••This would be dangerous— there might be a civil war. For 
this reason he would recommend deciding right now to Introduce 
American combat forces to fight the Viet Cong themselves. 

There was an awkward silence after that. Introducing American 
ground forces in Vietnam and becoming Invotled In the "land war In 
Asia” that MacArthur ahd warned against was the one thing everyone 
knew Kennedy wished to avoid. The specter of It lalsed Robert 
Ke Kennedy's question In everyone's minds— was this the time to with- 
draw entlrely?10i 

On September 12, Kennedy Issued a new po]lcy statement which established 

the framework within which our ”commltment” could be terminated. He saldi 

What helps win the war, we support | what Interferes with the wax 
effort, we oppose, I have already made It clear that any action by 
either government which may handicap the winning of the war Is con- 
sistent with our policy, •••This Is the test which I think every 
agency and official of the United States Government must apply to 
all of oxir actions, and we shall be applying that test In various 
ways In the coming months, although I do not think It desirable to 
state all of our views at this time, I think they will be made more 
clear as time goes on,^^ 

As Kennedy had already made clear, the Diem regime "Interfered with the war 
effort," Therefore, he opposed It, He now expected "every agency and official" 
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of the government to act consistent with this i>ollcy« 

But there was still little consistency within the administration. The 
CIA and the military were operating as they always had, In support of Diem, 
though now against the declared policy of the President. Kennedy's campaign 
to prepare Congress for the coming changes began on September 20 with the theme 
of the Intra-aximlnlstratlon conflict. His friend and Vietnam confident, 

Mansfield, spoke before the Senate and, as the New York Times reported, warned 
that the United States would be **face-to-flBU 5 e with a disaster** unless a.n 
agencies of the Government obeyed the President In carrying out policy In Vietnam. 
The Times noted that the State Department and USIA were In favor of aid cuts to 
Saigon, a position which Ambassador Lodge supported. ** According to highly 
placed InforiMUits, however, this policy Is forcefully opposed In Saigon and 
Washington by the United States mllltery aind Central Intelligence Agency." 

State Department officials confided to Tad Sssulc that Lodge "faced deep differ- 
ences In opinion among the heads of the United States Agencies represented In 
Vietnam." In line with this, Mansfield told the senate that If certain persons 
should be removed to obtain a unified policy, "the sooner they are removed the 
better. 

In late September, Kennedy sent McNamara and General Taylor to South 
Vietnam. His inarpose was to have Lodge bring them around to his point of view, 
so that the President could have some support for his policy within the military. 

As Hllsman explains It, 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff and the military "brass" did not like 
the policy of keeping the struggle In Vietnam limited or the attempt 
to emphasize the Impirrtanco of the political aspects of the struggle. 
But they had not yet moved Into open opposition, and there wets still 
a chance that they could be persuaded to go along with the Presi- 
dent's policy. If the JCS emd the higher ranking generals did move 
Into open opposition, on the other hand, they could muster powerful 
support In the Congress and the spilt Inside the American Government 
might develop Into the kind of nationwide political civil war that 
had paralyzed America during the McCarthy era. The President Indicated 
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that he felt he had to keep the JCS on board| that the only way to 
keep then on hoard was to keep McNamara on board — and that the only 
way to do that, apparently, was to let him go to Vietnam himself. 

In Saigon, lodgm and Generil Harkins fought a quiet duel for the Secre- 
tary’s ear, but. In the end. Lodge made the political case so effectively that 
McNamara returned to Washington In agreement with a program to ppt pressure to 
the Diem regime. However, McNamara elllclted a price for hie support of 
Kennedy’s political pressure. He and the Joint Chiefs would support the Presl- 
dmat only If the State Department and the While Hoase In turn supported the 
Pentagon's optimistic view of the "shooting war."^®^ 

By this time, However, Kennedy's mind was made up. O’Donnell has reported 
that the President had already decided to withdraw from Vietnam, an account which 
Mansfield strongly corroborates. "There Is no doubt that he had shifted definitely 

and unequivocally on Vietnam but he never had the chance to put the (withdrawal) 
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plan into effect said Mansfield* Against the objections of many around 
him, Kennedy In fact ordered the withdrawal to begin by bringing home 1,000 
U.S. soldiers by the end of I 963 . This would have removed about one sixteenth 
of America's military men at that time, a considerable withdrawal. 

Thus, when the Nations Security Council met on October 2 upon McNamaaa's 
and Taylor’s return from Vietnam, Kennedy decided that this was the time to 
begin preparing the public for our new withdrawal policy. He told McNamara to 
announce to the press after the meeting the Immediate withdrawal of 1,000 
soldiers eund to say that we would "probably" withdraw all American forces from 
Vietnam by the end of I 965 . As McNamara left the meeting to talk to the White 
House reporters, the President called to him, "And tell then that meeuis all of 
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the helicopter Jllots, too#” This comment doubtlessly referred to an article 
appearing thethe New York Times of September 21, exposing the fact ttet U.S. 
"advisers” In South Vietnam were participating In helicopter operations against 
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the Viet Cong and that the military command warn divided on the effectiveness 
of these namuevers. 

Secretary McNamara and General Taylor prepared a statement which was read 

to the press hy Press Secretary Pierre Salinger. It stated that we adhered to 

our desire to woi^c "with the people and Government of South Vietnam to deny 

this country to communism and to suppress the externally stimulated and supported 

Insurgency of the Viet Cong." However, the "central object of our policy In 

South Vietnam" was now "the effective performance In this undertaking." Here 

Is how the President's order to announce the withdrawal was worded i 

Secretary McNamara and General Taylor reported their judgment 
that the major part of the U.S. military task can be completed by 
the end of I965, although there may be a continuing requirement for 
a limited number of U.S. training personnel. They reported that by 
the end of this year, the U.S. program for training Vietnamese should 
have progressed to the point where 1,000 U.S. military personnel 
eusslgned to South Vietnam can be withdrawn.^ 

The statement added that the repressive actions of the Diem regime "could" 

affect the military effort "In the future." 

This Important statement Introducing the President’s new policy In Vietnam 

has become a black sheep to Kennedy’s closest "friends" and advisers. Says 

Hllsman, "It was a statement tWht came to haunt Secretary McNamara. Of 

the several popular memoirs of the Kennedy administration, only Hllsman ’s and 

Schleslnger’s mention the emnouncement, and both pass over It blithely as If 

It had little meaning. Kennedy’s closest friend In his administration, Sorenson, 

pretends the statement was never made and rewrites history In this wayi 

"Obviously, then. In November 1963, no early end to the Vietnam war was In 
119 

sight." In his memoir With Kennedy , close friend SalAnger choses not to 
mention anything of this statement which read to the press. 

Kennedy’s "friends" were no better than Ceasar’sl 

The official position set forth In McNamara’s October 2 statement was 
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strengthened by another "leak” to Tad SzulCf which was Included In his article 

In the October 3 New York Times # Szulc wrote In connection with the withdrawal 

statement, "Mmlnlstratlon quarters said later that whlli the present decision 

was to maintain military and economic aid to South Vietnam at Its present 

levels, this i>ollcy would come under review at any time If It became cleau: that. 

Indeed, the political crisis was seriously damaging the conduct of the war. 

Five days later the Times * headline read, ••Some of U.S. Aid to Saigon 

Halted I Policy Reviewed." This article originated In Saigon, written by the 

Times * controversial reporter David Halberstam. The source meat have been 

Lodge, who was In a position to know about aid to Saigon and who made notorious 
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use of news leaks to unofficially telegraph the President *s policy. Hal- 
berstam revealed also that no U.S. commercial aid dollars to Saigon had been 
relearned since the August 21 raids on the Buddhist pagodas. By the date of the 
article, October 7, $10 to $12 million dollars would have normally been re- 
leased. On the same day, the administration officially announced that It had 

been "reviewing” Its economic aid programs to South Vietnam for several months 
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"to be sure they are supporting the war effort against Communist guerrillas." 

Schleslnger confirms Halberstam *s account, saying that "early In October a 
selective suspension (of aid) went quietly into effect. 

In the meantime, the rl#t In the adAAnlstratlon was dangerously growing. 

At Its height, Arthur Krock on October 2 In his New York Times "In the Nation" 
column, ran an article entitled "Intra-Admlnlstration War In Vietnam." He 
drew attention to the split within the administration, focusing on the CIA and 
"dispatches from reporters — In close touch with Intra-admlnlstratlon critics of 
the CHA — with excellent reputations for reliability." He spoke of one fright- 
ening leaks 
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One reporteerln this category Is Richard Starnes of the Scrlp^- 
Howard newspapers. Today, under a Saigon datel^e, he related that 
••according to a high United States source here (Ambassador 
I presume— HR) twice the CIA flatly refused to carry out Instructive 
ftran Ambassador Henry Cabot Lodge... (and) In one Instance f^trated 
a plan of action Mr. lodge Brought from Washington ^ 0 ^^® the 
agency disagreed with it." Among the views attrlbut^ 

United States officials on the scene, Including one dMcrl^ m 
" very high American official... who has spent much of his life in 
the service of democracy., .are the follow^ i v, 

The CIA’s growth was "likened to a malignancy’ wWch the very 
high official was not sure even the White House could control.. . 
any longer," "If the United States ever experiences (m 
a coup to overthrow the Government) It will come from the CIA and 
not the Pentagon." The agency "represents a tremendous power and 
'to't&l uiuiccoun'tablll’ty *bo anyono#? 

Sources within the government were going out on a limb to bring the problem of 



the CIA In Vietnam to the public. There was a reason for this publicity cam- 
paign, however. It followed the pattern of press leaks from within the admlnlS' 
tratlon relating to the war, signaling a coming policy change and readying the 



public sentiment# 

Two days after Krock's column appeared, Halberstam wrote In the Times, 

"Ambassador Henry Cabot Lodge and the head of Central Intelligence Agency 
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operations In Saigon do not agree on United States policy for Vietnam. 

Again, Halberstam *8 source was doubtlessly Lodge, who Is quoted as saying he 
would be happier with a new CIA chief. At the root of the conflict was the 
question of whether the CIA should be primarily a straight Intelligence network 

or have operative functions as well# 

The next day, the CIA station chief In Saigon, John Richardson, was re- 
called to Washington on Kennedy’s orders. Richardson served as the CIA’s 
personal link with Nhu and was close to the regime’s top officials, Including 
Diem himself. He was, according to one source, "the very symbol of the (CIA s) 
commitment to the regime. As long as he remained In Vietnam, It was all but 
impossible to convince either Diem or his enemies of any change In United States 

policy. 



The Administration succeeded In creating a public outcry against the CIA 
for Its activities against declared policy In Vietnam* The Times on October 6 
ran an editorial which asked "Is the Central Intelligence Agency a state with- 
in a state?", charging that the recall of Richardson confirmed the long-voiced 
charges that "our Intelligence organisation too often tends to 'make* policy*" 
Predictably, the Times called for a Cong3ces8lonal committee to monitor Intelli- 
gence activities* The same day In the Times . James Reston reported that CIA 
director John McCone was convinced "that there Is a conspiracy within the 
Government and the press to destroy his agency*" 

On October 9i Kennedy attempted to cool the situation* He claimed that 
the reports of the CIA's Independent operations were "wholly untrue," though 
he based that statement on the assurances of the men at the top, who do not 
always know what the working-level officers In the field are up to* He speci- 
fied this, leaving antout for himself In reference to the lower-level functions* 
Saying, "I know that the transfer of Mr* John Richardson* **has led to surmises," 
the President added, 

***I know of no disagreement between the State Department at the 
top , CIA at the top . Defense at the top , the White House and Ambas- 
sador Lodge, on what our basic policies will be and what steps we 
will take to ImpUment It* Now If down below there Is disagreement, 
I think In part It will be because they are not wholly Informed of 
what actions we eire taking* Some of them are necessarily confi- 
dential****! would think that Saigon, and personnel In the various 
agencies, should support that policy, because that Is the policy 
we are going to carry out for a while, (wnphatsls added 9 

The press took this as a pro forma denial* It was really a warinlng to those 

"down below*" Kennedy was now the master of his policy* If anything, his 

removal of Richardson demonstrated that* He would not tolerate "disagreement" 

among those whoso responsibility was to execute the President's policy* 

As for the situation within the Diem regime, there was but a further 

adaptation of more repressive tactics* On October 22, the United States with- 



drew support for "those elements of the special forces (South Vietnam's secret 
police financed by the CIA) which are not committed to field operations or 



engaged In related training programs* 
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Up to this time, Nhu had been 



using the Special Forces for his own purposes, which Included protecting the 
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Presidential palace In Saigon* Shortly after U*S. support was withdrawn, 

coup rumors began to circulate, as they had so often before* Now, however, 

the regime was without Its only source of protection* On November 1, a group 

of South Vietnamese generals overthrew the regime and assassinated Diem and NHu* 

General Duong Van (Big) Minh became the head of the military junta which assumed 

power In Saigon. Seven days later the U.S. announced Its recojpiitlon of the 

new government and resumed Its commodity-import Eisslstance to Vietnam which had 
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been suspended since August 21* 

Tom W Idler has described a particular situation which existed In South 
Vietnam after the coup which is crucial In light of Kennedy's policy i 

After the fall of Diem there were visible signs In South 
Vietnam of a growing "neutralist" sentiment, and the fact was 
that the generals who had come to power were probably In the 
best position of any ggvemment before or since to make a 
political arrangement with the Viet Cong, and through them, 
with Hanoi* There were several reasons for this, and the first 
was the obvious fact that these generals had overthrown and done 
away with the hated Diem and his brother, against whose dictator- 
ship at learnt the nationalist. Southern, non-Communlst elements of 
the National Liberation Front had gone to war In the first place* ^ 

In addition, the man who had tsUcen over In Saigon, "Big" Mlnh had considerable 

popularity among the people as a Southern Buddhist peasant* Now, with Diem 

dead and disavowed by the Americans, the NLF had lost Its "main drawing card*" 

For these reasons and others, on November 8, 1963§ the NLF broadcast a 

statement which set forth Its willingness to enter Into negotiations to end 

the war* The Foreign Broadcaist Information Service (FBIS), which summarizes 



foreign braadcasts for circulation within the government In Washington, did 
not print the NLF statement until November 18, ten days after It was made* 
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It begins by stating that "full conditions" were present In South Vietnam to 

end the wax. Then, It offers a slx-polnt plan for peace. The recent postures 

of the Kennedy eidmlnlstratlon plxis those of Mlnh's Junta strongly Indicate 

that tha NLF*s demands were being met. 

The first point contained a series of demands. It began, "Unconditionally 

abolish the dictatorial eind fascist regime of Hgo Dlnh Diem as a whole..." On 

November 3, the New York Times reported that students had burned the homes of 

several government leaders, police stations and offices of government controlled 

newspapers, as well as demolishing a statue resembling Madame Nhu. On the same 

day, the new Junta suspended the old constitution and dissolved the national 

assembly. On November 12, the Junta announced the formation of a special com- 
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mlttee to remove "the vestige of the former corrupt regime." By November 
23 , Minh had ousted Brigadier General Van Thah Cao and 30 other high ranking 
officers who backed the Ngo regime. The NLF also demanded that sereral 
reactionary political organizations be abolished, naming those it had in mind. 
The Times of November 13 reported that at least three of those named had already 
been banned by the Jxinta. Abolish "the network of policemen and secret agents" 
which were used to "suppress the people," the NIT said. On November 4, Colonel 
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Le Quang Tung, haad of the murderous Special Forces, was executed. The NIF 
also sought the abolishment of "strategic hamlets, quarters and sectors," A 
leak from a November 20 conference of U.3. policy makers in Honolulu reported 
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that a revision in the strategic hamlet progiram was being considered. 

Further, the Times of December 3 reported that "the provincial government is 
slowing down the strategic hamlet program," There was a "temporary halt to 
new hamlet constructlon,.,(and a) directive ordered to stop forcing peasants 
Into the hamlets," There would also be no more forced labor. Another NLF 
demand: "Release all political, detainees regardless of tendency," As early 
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as November 2, the Times reported that seveial political prisoners had been 

released. On December 2, General Mlnh annovinced that "all Buddhist monks, 

teachers, students euidother opponents of the old regime had been relaased from 
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prison." Finally, "Bring out into the open the crimes of the U.S.-Dlem 
regime ..." The Times of November 22 reported that a commission had been 
established to probe the alleged abuses of the Ngo regime. 

The second point demanded that the new government "carry out without delay 
real and broad deralcracy." guaranteeing universal freedoms. On November 16, the 
Times reported that Minh foresaw elections for a civilian govememtn within six 
to twelve months. On December 2, Minh sent a message to the United SkktoBQ 
stating that one of the major goals of the coup was "to restore man *8 basic 
rights. 

The nip's third point stated, in part, "Put an Immediate end to the U.S. 
agression in South Vietnam, withdraw all U.S. advisers from the Republican 
Army units... in an advance toward withdrawal from South Vietnam all troops and 
military personnel of the United States..." As we have seen, this had become 
Kennedy's own policy although it was not yet explicit to the public. Before 
the end of November, it would be explicit, as we will shortly see. 

Demand number five paralleled number three. "Generally speaking, end the 
war," it said adding, **We loudly declare that 18 years of war is more than 
sufficient!" 

The sixth and final point read more like a synopsis of Kennedy's policy 
toward Southeast Asia than a demand from what we officially consider an insidious 
Communist front. The NLF stated i 

The parties concerned in South Vietnam (should) negotiate with 
one another to reach a cease-fire and solve the important problems 
of the nation. ..with a view to reaching free general elections to 
elect state organs and to ffcrrm a national coalition government com- 
posed of representatives of all forces, parties, tendencies, and 
strata of the South Vietnamese people. South Vietnam, once 
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Independent, will carry out a policy of neutrality,,,, It will 
accept aid ftrom all countries regardless of political regime and 

e^bllsh friendly relations on an equal footing with all coun- 
tries , 

This was Kennedy's explicit policy An laos. He saw no need for a military 
solution there and sought peaceful negotiations to restore a neutral coalition 
government. In spite of the GIA-mllltary position, he felt this was the only 
feasible alternative, As Roger Hllsman had stated, Kennedy "made It abun- 
dantly clear to me on several occasions" that If It turned out the South 
Vietnamese were neither willing to nor capable of carrying out the needed re- 
forms, his Intention was to engotlate a settlement saong the lines of the I962 



Geneva accords on Laos, 
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In his book , he adds i 



President Kennedy *8 policy, in sum, was to meet guerrilla 
ag^ess^n within a counter-guerrilla framework, with the implied 
corollaryothUal# thatVlfttBenglet Cong could not be defeated within a 
counter-guerrilla fTamwork and the allegiance of the paeple of 
Vietnam could not be won, then the United States would accept 
without fatal consequences to our position In the rest of Asla,^^ 

Obviously, In the summer and fall of I963, Kennedy realized that the Diem 
regime was not capable of the "needed reforms," Furthermore, he was of the 
belief, as his actions Indicate, that the Horrible political situation had so 
affected the military situation that theire was really no hope of "victory," 
Mecklln of USIA In South Vietnam told Kennedy that the Diem repressions had 
alienated so large a pwrtlon of the population that there was no longer any 
chance of winning the war,^^^ After the coup. It came out that the statistics 
on the strategic hamlets and the number of villages under government control had 
been completely false, that there was In fact virtually no government control 
on the countryside, where the Viet Cong drew their primary support, The 
situation was hopeless, In late November, Kennedy gave a Security Affairs 
staff officer, F-llke Forrestal, "100 to 1 that the United States could not win" 

In Vietnam, It was under such conditions that SehafeArKdohadifennedy we 
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should withdraw! It was under such conditions that Robert Kennedy reminded 
his brother, the President, we should withdraw | and It was now that Kennedy was 
putting Into effect his withdrawal plans. 

On November 12 It was announced that on November 20 in Honolulu there would 
be a one-day meeting of top U.S, officials to discuss Vietnam strategy. In- 
cluded at the meeting would be Rusk, McNamara, Lodge, Taylor, Bundy, Harkins, 
Admiral Felt (commander of U.S. forces In the Pacific), plus a host of others 
In the administration. With this announcement came another from the Defense 

Department! there had besn no change since the November 1 coup in the plans to 
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bring home 1,000 U.S. servlcementbefore the end of the year. 

There are several possible Interpretations as to why this meeting was 
called. One seems the most likely to me. In light of the policy change and 
the opposition to It In all quarters of the government, especial l y CIA and 
military I Kennedy, who had been executing his new policy In Vietnam through 
Lodge, wanted Lodge to "fill the rest of the bo 3 rs In." He would want them to 
have no doubts about the future plans for Vietnam, and I think he felt Lodge 
could persuade at least Rusk and McNamara that the government should unite 
behind the withdrawal plan. 

On November 14, Kennedy made his policy explicit. "Now, that is our 
object," he said, "to bring Americans home." No, Richard Nixon did not invent 
this line in 19^0. He took It from Kennedy, although those who rewrite history 
would deny us this fact. Kennedy was asiced at a news conference for his 
"appraisal of the situation In South Vietnam now since the coup and the purposes 
for the Honolulu conference." Here Is his response In fuUi 

Because we do have a new situation and a new government, and, we 
hope. Increased effort In the weu:. The purpose of the meeting in 
Honolxilu— Ambassador Lodge will be there. General Harkins will be 
there, and others with Secreatry McNamara and others, and then, as 
you know. Ambassador Lodge will come here. It Is to attempt to 
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assess the situation, what American policy shoild he, what our 
aid policy should he, how can we intensify the struggle, how can 

we hrirvr Americans out of th^ . . ^ x 44 . 

Now, that is our object— to^bring Americans home, to permit tne 

South Vietnamese to maintain themselves as a free and independent 
country and permit democratic forces within the country to operate 
(this is the essence of the NLF*s peace program HR), 
can, of course, much more freely when the assault from the Inside 
and which is manipulated from the north, is ended. So, the purpose 
of the meeting in Honolulu is how to pursue these objectives. 

(emphasis added 37 

As we know, it was Kennedy's policy to "pursue these objectives" through 
negotiations. And, in the words of the New York Times, the time was now "ripe" 
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for negotiations. 

Kennedy was also asked If, In view of the changed situation in South 
Vietnam, he still Intended to bring back 1,000 troops before the end of the 
year "or has that figure been raised or lowered." "No," Kennedy replied, 'We re 
going to bring back several hundred before the end of the year. But I would 
think on the question of the exact number, I thought we'd wait till the meeting 
of Novomber 20" in Honolulu. 

The announcement did not wait until the Honolulu meeting. It came the 
very next day, November 15. ftom the head of the Military Advisory Assistance 
Group in Vietnam, Maj. C3en. Charles Tlmmes. The statement, which reflected U.S. 
policy, had to have been authorized by the President. It said, without equivo- 
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cation, that 1,000 troops would leave Vietnam by the end of the year. 

In the meantime, there was a continuing fervor over the prospect of 
negotiations. Imnediattii: after the coup. General DeGaulle, who 10 years 
before came to know the futility of fighting in Vietnam, began advocating a 
neutral settlement to unify Vietnam and free it ftom "foreign Influences." 
According to the Times of November 5. "East European diplomats report that Ho 
Chi Mlnh told the South Vietnamese communist organization ha backs DeGaulle *s 
unification proposal." James Heston's coltimn of November 6 , criticizing the 
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U.S. lack of effort to negotiate thus far, was entitled "Why a Trace In Korea 
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and Not in Vietnam?” The Times in an editorial of November 10 called for a 

redefinition of our aims in Vietnam and reminded the government that "such 

concepts as a negotiated sib^btlement and 'neutralization* of Vietnam are not to 

be ruled out.” The FBIS Daily Report of November 13 reported another broadcast 

in which the NIF said that the Minh junta could ”have a future which will be 

brilliant , which willhhave no more nightmares , ” if it separated itself from 

the United States, worked for national Independence and brought "freedom and 

democracy to the people,” again, exactly what Kennedy defined as the U.S. aim 
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in Asia in his Notember 14 news conference. A syndicated column by William 

Frye on November 16 dealt with "the revival of talk about a negotiated peace 
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for Vietnam. 

Back in Honolulu, the conference went as scheduled on November 20, Partici- 
pants in the meeting were reluctant to make statement to the press, although 
some information was relearned. One obviously false release was that "the war 

against Communist guerrillas in South Vietnam had talcen a decided tiim for the 
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better since the coup..." This was consistent with the military's well 

established position on the "shooting war.” Assistant Secretary of Defense 

Arthur Sylvester reaffirmed the plan to bring home 1,000 troops by January first, 

adding that the first contingent of 300 would leave Saigon on December 3« 
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Officials said there would be no changes in basic U.S. policy. When asked 

specifically if there would be any overall change in U.S. policy in Vietnam, 

14<5 

a spokesman for Rusk replied, "No." 

On Thursday, November 21, Lodge flew to Washington where he was scheduled 
to meet with Kennedy the following Monday in reference to the conference. No 
matter what had even tentatively been decided for policy at the Honol\ilu 
"summit," it would be the President who would make the final decision, and he 
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had already committed himself both privately and publicly to the goal of with- 
drawing. This was his strong conviction. The meeting would wait until Itondayi 
however, because, on November 21, Kennedy left for San Antonio, Texas, to begin 
a tour of that state in an effort to repair a split in its democratic party. 

The aext day, November 22, President Kennedy was dead. 



LBJ TAKES OVER 



On November 24, Lodge met with the new President, lyndon Johnson. Also at 
the meeting were Rusk, McNamara, Bundy, McCone and George Ball, the Undersecretary 
of State. lodge told Johnson what he would have told Kennedy. Tom Wicker gives 
this account I 



lodge *s report was lileak, although he made no specific requests 
for Johnson to decide upon. In the wake of Dlem*s removaA). the 
Ambassador said, the new government of South Vietnam was shakey and 
Ineffective, political rivalries were sprouting in and out of it, 
and the various forces set free by the end of Diem’s repression were 
threatening political chaos. The Viet Cong, already powerf\il enough, 
seemed to be redoubling their efforts to take military advantage of 
what amoianted to a divided and leader less nation. The South Viet- 
namese Army had managed the coup but otherwise it was corrupt and 
^o^^*lcient and lacked a real will to fight as well as the leader- 
ship to succeed in such battles as it could not avoid. 

In short, Lodge ...told the emotionally drained Texan that if 
Vietnam was to be saved, hard decisions would have to be made. 

Unfortunately, te. President,** Lodge said, **you will have to 
make them.**!^ 

If Kennedy had been the recipient of this information, it would merely have 
bolstered wlrnt, by then, was the President’s conviction. There was no chance of 
'‘winning** in South Vietnam unless the United States took over completely and 
sent in its own troops to do all the fighting. Obviously, this was something 
alien and unacceptable to Kennedy’s personality and politics. V/ith Lodge’s 
assessment of the situation, Kennedy would have been that much more certain 
that this was the time to withdraw from Vietnam and look toward a negotiated 
settlement, which was then in the making. 
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But Johnson was not Kennedy. All aJLong, he had sided with the Pentagon 
on Vietnam policy, viewing the situation primarily as a military one, looking 
primarily for military solutions. When Lodge told Johnson "you will have to 
make" the hard decisions about our future in Vietnam, the new President scarcely 
hesitated. 

"I am not going to los4 Vietnam," he said, "I am not going to he thfe 
President who saw Southeast Asia go the way China went." 

"What kind of political support will you hgVe?" Lodge, the experienced 
politician, asked Johnson. 

"I don*t think Congress wants us to let the Communists take over South 
Vietnam," he replied. 

At this Johnson flimly directed Lodge to return to Saigon and assure the 
new government there that the new government in Washington Intended to stand by 

its "commitments," those that Kennedy in his last months strived to break away 
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from. A press release after the meeting repeated this Information and 
stressed the theme of "continuity,” a word given new meaning that day. ^ 

It would seem that Johnson’s posture was not in keeping with the hrewing 
sentiments of negotiations and neutrall 2 ation. In addition to the suggestion 
of DeGauUe, reportedly accepted by Ho Chi Minh, Cambodia's Norodom Sihanouk 
urged South Vietnam to join his country in a neutral confederation. His pro- 
posal came on December 2 along with a joint proposal for a nine-nation con- 
ference to guarantee his nation's Independence and neutrality. This was 
the perfect opportunity to negotiate. The Times hailed it and urged the 
United States to delay no longer, 

However, once Johnson was in power, neutrality and negotiations became 
dirty words in Washington and Saigon; mention of either was intolerable. An 
FBIS report of December 16 reveals that the "Saigon Press Review" on December 10 



rejected the Idea of neutralizing South Vietnam and condemned International 

appeals for such proposals. "It Is utterly absurd and unreasonable for one to 

talk about the neutralization of South Vietnam but not of North Vietnam." Also 

on December 10, the Premier of the revolutionary government, Nguyen Ngoo Tho, 

served notice on tho press that Its "period of grace" under the new regime was 

over ftnH that "If any Viet Cong or neutralists" were found among the press, 

"the Government will have to take the necessary measures. Tho was one of 

tho few holdovers from Dion. The next day, three dally papers wore shut down 

by the Government, two for having criticized Tho and tho third for having 
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printed neutralist editorials. 

Iji Washington, any semblance of "continuity" had vanished. With one 
frontpage headline containing throe subtitles, tho New York Times revealed that 
the new administration had done away with every aspect of K^edy's Vietnam 
policy. The December 21 headline read. In fulli 

U.3. DHOPS PLANS FOR 19^5 RECALL OF VIETNAM FORCE 
McNamara Assures Junta Troops Will Stay as Long as Wanted and Needed 

JOHNSON SENDS PI£DGE 

Washington Also Disavows Any Interest In Proposals to Neutralize Conntry 

The occasion of this dismal news was a now visit to Saigon by McNamara. Tho 
next day, December 21, Mcltonara returned to Washington and reported directly to 
the Preeldent. The eesence of what the Defense Secretary told the press was 
that Increased Viet Cong activity since the coup necessitated a review In U.S. 
policy for 1964. However, according to the Times , repeating what It had learned 
tho day before, "the Administration acknowledged with silence that It had 
abandoned the I 965 deadline for the removal of most United States troops from 
South Vietnam." Tho story said, "Mr. McNamama Ignored a question about the I 965 
deadline, as he had at tho airport this morning and In Saigon before his departure 



yesterday. Did It matter that on three occasions the Secretary Ignored 
such a question, when it had already been leaked that the I965 plan was dropped? 

The fact la that before the body of John Kennedy had grown cold In Its 
grave, Johnson and his military boys were deliberately laying the foundations 
to escalate the Vietnam wax. This could have been documented before June I3, 

1971, althou^ it might have been said that the charge was so wild that nothing 
short of overt confessions by the participants co\ild make It credible. On . 

June 13, those "confessions" came In a 7.000 page document leaked to the ^ 

York Times , written In I968 on McNamara's orders, and out linin g exactly how 
covert plans were made within the government to step-up the war and keep the 
American peoole uninformed. To avoid otherwlso Ugnthy documentation, I will 
rsly largBly on tha't report* 

Roger HUsman hEui prevloualy revealed that after Kennedy’s death there was 
renewed pressure to bomb North Vietnam. Air Force Chief of Staff General Curtis 
LeMay was particularly forcefnl In hla advocating bombardment, saying "We are 
swatting files when we sholld be going after the manure pile." The (false) 
assumption behind this was that the Viet Cong were deriving their support from 
the North aai thus bombing the North would out down on Infiltration. General 
Thomas Power argued that with conventional bombs alone the Strategic Air Command, 
which ho Just happen*! to head, and Its B-52 *b could "pulverize North Vietnam," 
and after the assassination he made a special trip to Washington to plead his 
case. Walt Roatow presented Johnson with a detailed plan for gradual escalation 
and another proposal was put forth by the Pentagon and the CIA for a program of 
Increased military pressures on the North. Hllsman also reveals that In 
December I963 Johnson appointed an Interdepartmental committee to develop a 
list of bombing targets In the North and lay the groundworic for a future decision 

to bomb.^^^ 
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The new Infoxnatlon reveals that on the day he returned from Vletnan, 
December 21, McManara subnlttlld a memorandum to Johnson detailing "plans for 
covert action into North Vietnam" that "present a wide variety of sabotage and 
peycholggical opeaations” that should "provide mayimiim pressure with n^niioiiiii 
risk." These clandestine measures became known as "Operation Flan 3^A" which 
was launched on February 1, 1964.^^ 

Meanwhile, in Saigon, General Harkins was qtdlte unhappy with the new 
Junta* There were rumors stirring that members of the Junta under Mlnh (though 
not Including Mlnh) were expressing meutxalist sentiments. Accordingly, officers 
on Harkins' staff began looking for now flandidatos,^^ Johnson, on December 31, 
s«tt a message to Mlnh pledgingoQsr help anew and stating that “neutralization 
of South Vietnam is unacceptable*"^'^ Harkins heid found a prime candidate, his 
good friend, MaJ* General Nguyen Khahn* Khahn and Haskins devised a plan to 
overthrow Minh's ifunta, although there was some reluctance on the part of Lodge* 

A meeting of the Jxinta chiefs on January 27 settled that* Contrived by Khahn, 
the topic of discussion was the impossible milltaxy situation and the inevita- 
bility of a negotiated settlement based on some form of neutrality! This 
notion found support in various degrees from Generals Mlnh, Don, Dinh, Kim, and 
Vy. Exposing this neutralist sentiment brought Lodge around* So, on January 
30, Khahn staged his coup, arresting three of the Junta Generals most closely 
associated with neutralism*^^ In a proclamation that day, Khahn announced 'that 
he had acted because some members of Minh's goverment had "a tendency to advocate 
neutrality, thereby paving the way for the Communists to enslave our country* 

The next day Khahn net with Lodge and told him the aim of the coup was to pre- 
vent the "neutralists" supported by a foreign power (France) from taking power.^^^ 
Just at this tlme^ DeCSauUe once a^^ain expressed his hope for a neutral 
agreement in Southeeust Asia* Johnson, expectably, rejected it the day after it 
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waa pxopoead* A nonth th« secxvt doouiMOta xevaal, Johnaon toll Lod^ 

that part of hla joh waa ‘Stocking down tha Idaa of nautraUaatlon***^^^ 

"Nothing la Bora Inportant than to atop nautxallat talk wharovar wa can hgr 
whatavar noana wa oan," ha addad.^^ 



Tha Gulf of Tonkin Inoldantt which Johnaon uaed to xoh Congraaa of Ita 
war-naklng powaxs, occuxrad early In Auguat 1964* It waa planned In advance aa 
a neaauce to gat Congraaelonal approval for esqpandlng tha war Into North Vletnan. 

An April 1?( 1964 Mamorandm ftoa Adnixal Fait dlaoloaaa tha najor alU- 
tary planning* Flrat* we ahould "atall off any eonferanoa," which* of oouxae 
waa to bacoaa aaoret policy fOr ^ulta a long tina* Nagotlatlona wara out of 
tha ^uaatlon In tha eyaa of tha adninlatxatlon* although tha puhUe atanca waa 
that we would talk "peace" anywhere with anyone*^^^ They* we would wait for 
when we would ataga an open attack on tha North annotmead hy a l^aai» 
dentlal apeaoh launching a Congraaalonal reaolutlon approving atrikee hy air 
agalnat tha NOrth* Tha raaolutlon waa drafted Iqr MoGeorga Bundy and ready ty 
May 25*^^^ (kt July 24, Johnaon publicly warned that idille "tha United Stataa 
aeaka no wider war," a "provocation" ftoa North llatnaa "could force a reaponae*"^^^ 
On Jbly 31 Nnak announced tha United Stataa Intention to Increaaa Ita forcea In 
South Vletnaa "aa required by the altuatlon*"^^ 

Than, on Auguat 2, tha Tonkin Incident cane. Althouf^ at the tine wa 
loudly proteeted the "unprovoked" attacka on our ahipe In the Gulf of Tonkin 
In North Vietnam, It Is now known that tha attacka were provoked, deliberately* 

Cta July 31, South Vietnam FT boata (auppUad by tha U.S«) bombed two NOrth 
Vietnam ial a nd a In tha Tonkin Gulf, three mllaa off tha mainland* Thla waa 
part of tha U*S« Operation 34-A, a plan dealgned to provoke the North Into movea 
which would Justify our escalation* Tha mllitazy was aware of the bombings ty 
the South Vietnamese, but shortly afterwards, they sent tha U*S* deatroyer 
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^faddox Into the area* The Maddox ■ expectahly* was fired upon* There was a 
volley of shots imd the Maddox retreated, having suffered no damage* Then, on 
the night of August 3* the South Vietnam ships staged another hmn hing raid, 
with the Maddox and the Turner Joy auscompanylng* The U.5* that Its 

ships were again attacked In this raid* At toe February I 968 testimony of 
Robert McNamara before the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, where he divulged 
the sickening truth about the Tonkin Incident, the Government waa still trying 
to deny that the Maddox and Turner Joy had In any way provoked the attock on 
thrai on August 3* arguing that neltheor ship was taking part In the South 
Vietnamese operation* Senator Morse apparently had enough of McNamara's 
doubletalk (and this was not the only occasion). He saldi 

One of the things that disturbs me Is that I think the cablegram 
Itself (from the Maddox) shows that we were trying to draw those 
North Vietnamese boats away from the South Vietnamese boats In 
order to give the South Vietnamese boats greater flreedom of action, 
and If that Is not Involving our destroyers In the 3*^A project, I 
do not know what It Is* . . 

I think we were usli^ them as a decoy*^®^ 

Now, this certainly was mnough to provoke an attack on our ships. However, 
the evidence seems to Indicate that the August 3 attack by the North Vietnamese 
against the U.S* ships was a total fabrication* Again, the MS. ships suffered 
no damage* Yet, the official story la that the North Vietnamese PT boats 
collectively fired 22 torpedoes* When the Maddox 's radarman heard that report, 
ho said, "Aw, God, If there are that many torpedoes In the water, the whole 
7th Fleet would bo blown up by now."^^*^ 

4 

Ry noon, August 4, the United States had "retaliated" In response to these 
contrived "unprovoked attacks." It had sent 64 bombing sorties Into North 
Vietnam, wiping out fo\ir patrol boat bases, their boats, and "a major support- 
ing oil depot. 

Johnson, £U3 pl a nne d., was making speechs protesting the "unprovoked attacks" 
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and, on August 5, the reeolirtlon he had. heen carrying around for so long was 

In Congress, to he passed on the lOth,^"^ The Gulf of Tonkin resolution 

authorised Johnson "to tale all necessary measures to repel any armed attack 
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against the forces of the United States and to prevent further aggression." 

Now, the President's power to wage war was ciurte blanche. Its traditional Con- 
gressional check gone. 

Things had to quiet down for a little while, at least. After all, Johnson 
was running for President now and he was a peace candidate, opposing that war- 
monger, Barry Goldwater, who had the audacity to promise that, If elected, he 
would bomb the hell out of North Vietnam. Johnson was a man of peace. He 
plotted secretly to bomb the hell out of North Vietnam. But he told the public, 
one month after his planes had gone North and tcopped bombs, "tfe are not going 
north and drop bombs at this tage of the game."^^^ His most repeated promise, 
to be broken six mftnths after his Inauguration, was "we don't want our American 
boys to do the fighting for Aslan boys,,,emd got tied down In a land war In 
Asla."^^^ 

The plans for a massive bombing of the North began no later than two weeks 
after the Tonkin Incident, Tbe new ambassador In Saigon, Maxwell Taylor, cabled 
Washington that he agreed with the Administration's "assumption" that the Viet 
Cong could no longer be defeated by ■ war confined to the South alone, Taylor 
suggested "a carefully orchestrated bombing attack on North Vietnam, directed 
primarily at Infiltration and other military targets. " On August 26, 196^, the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff submitted a memorandum to McNamara agreeing with Taylor, 
They devised a "provocation strategy— deliberate attempts to provoke the DRV 

(North Vietnam) Into taking actions which could then be ansamed by a systematic 
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U.S, air campaign." 

On February 7, 1965, the sustained bombing began, Initiated by another 
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Tonkln-llko Incident, this time, a Viet Cong attack on an Amerloan camp at 

Fleiku, The South Vietnamese Army allowed this attack to occur and. It might 

be said, the U.S, Army also helped It since the VC were using captiired American 
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weapons, Johnson ordered "retalltory" bombing of the North which, with some 
brief recesses, would continue "retaliating" for years to come. 

The policy of bombing the North In response to every VC attack In the 
South was one which, as the military had planned, guaranteed that we would never 
stop As Tom Wicker explains t 

To strike back only when struck was ridiculous and impossible! 

It handed the enemy the Initiative, It made the lives of American 
boys a sort of trigger for American air raids. It gave over to the 
Viet Cong the decision whether an American air raid could be launched 
against North Vietnam, netallatlon was simply untenable even 
the word could be Justified only If It were a "co*er," a sugar 
coating, for the launching of a general air bombardment of North 

Vietnam, 

Another aspect of the official Justification of the full scale boUilngs 
was that they were an effort to halt Infiltration from North Vietnam, The 
White House announced when It began bombing that the attacks such as that at 
Plelku "were only made possible hy the continuing Infiltration of personnel and 
equipment from North Vietnam, At the same time, the State Department re- 
leased the official "documentation" lof this Infiltration, a booklet entitled 
"Agression From the Nbrthi The Record of North Vlet-Nam's OampB e l n to Conquer 
South Vietnam," For duplicity, this rivals the Warren Report In the field of 
Important government documents. From beginning to end It Is the most obvious 
propaganda. In the end, "North Vletnam*s oami>algn to conquer" the South seems 
modest In comparison with the United States "campaign" to conquer the people of 
South Vietnam, which la what the war had become. The Infiltration statistics, 
for which no sotirce Is given, amounted to 20,000 Viet Cong coming from the 
North over the six year span from 1959 to 1964, The Report asserted, however. 
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that the Viet Cong "hard-core" forces numbered 35,000 with 60,000 to 80,000 
composing the "local" VC forces. Thus, out of at least 95|000 guerrillas In 
the South, only 20,000 from the North had accumulated In 6 years, though there 
were never 20,000 present at any one time. To show how North Vietnam was 
responsible for directing the "subversion" in the South, nine "Illustrative" 
cases were presented, each detad-Ung the story of a captured Viet Cong, Yet, 
all nine "Illustrative" guerrillas were natives of the South who had fought 
the French In the South and then gone North. ^ evidence was presented that 
native Northerns or iregular Northern Army divisions had come Into South Vietnam 
at any time for any reason. 

The State Department named, among the purposes of the guerrillas, "the 

cane of overthrowing the legitimate Government In South Vietnam," Which one? 

From 1963 to February I 965 there were only eight governments, none of which 

were legitimate, all of which came Into power by overthrowing the previous one. 

It may be said that during this period, Inot every South Vietnamese general's 

life a little reign ddd falll And what our Government called "legitimate" in 

public. It was calling "non-government" inpprlvate. It referred to the poUtlced. 

IflO 

situation In Saigon as an "AUce-In-Wonderland atmosphere." 

Infiltration was simply a spurious excvtse for bombing the North, North 

Vietnamese regular units did not start coming down until I 965 when the bombing 

181 

“began and the United States forced their participation as mere self defense. 

Even at thatf the bombing was utterly Ineffective, It so happens that Inf 11- 

182 

tratlon Increased by more than 100 percent after the bombings started. 

President Kennedy foresaw this all. In March of 1962 he discussed the 
so-called "Infiltration routes" with Hllsraan, He knew then that It would bo 
Impossible to cut off Infiltration completely, no matter what drastic measures 
were taken. It was not that anyone would He, Kennedy said, but sometime In 
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the future if things were going bad, there would be reports of an Increased 
use of the Infiltration routes. **No matter what goes wrong or whose fault It 
really Is, the argument will be that the Communists have stepped up their In- 
filtration and we can*t win unless we hit the north. Those trails are a built- 
in excuse for failure, and a bullt-ln argument for escalation. 

k month of sustained bombing convinced Johnson that air power could not 
win the war so he secretly ordered "a change of mission. •• Our acknowledged 
combat role ((as opposed to advisory) began on March 8, with the Introduction of 
3,500 Marines at Danang. On April the American commander In Saigon, General 
William Westmoreland, requested 200,000 troops to hold off defeat long enough 
to make possible another troop bulld-up. The Joint Chiefs In collaboration 
with Westmoreland had deployed the I73d Airborne Brigade to South Vietnam on 
April 12, before Presidential sanction for the move was obtained, something 
the Pentagon calls **a little cart-before-the-horsemanshlp." On April 30, I965, 
the Joint Chiefs presented a detailed program for the deployment of 48,000 
American troops to South Vietnam Inppreparatlon for later escalation. Finally, 
on June 26, Johnson granted Westmoreland full authority to commit U.S. forces 
to battle whenever he wished, "as close to a free hand In the forces 

as” he could get. In the Pentagon's words. From June 27-30, the 173d Airborne 
engaged In offensive operations against the Viet Cong. Public announcement 
came on July 28 when Johnson said, ”I have asked... Gen. Westmoreland what more 
he needs to meet this mounting aggression. He has told me. We will meet his 
needs.” By the end of I965f Westmoreland's needs Indeed proved copious. By 
then, we had 184,314 troops In South Vietnam. Soon that figure would rise to 
half a million. The Pentagon asserts that Just what Johnson and McHamara 

expected their decisions of July to bring ”is not clear, but there are manifold 

184 

Indications that they were prepared for a long war.” 
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And what a long war they got. Costly, too. But now this was ojir war, 
and we were doing the fighting for those "Aslan boys" Johnson spoke of In his 
pacifist year, 1964. No more of that talk of Kennedy's about It being "their 
war. ..they are the ones who have to fight It." Now we knew that If "they" were 
left to fight It It wouldn't be fought. Ho were on the long and arduous road 
to make South Vietnam free to decide that It didn't want to go Communist. And 
on February 18, 19^5 when ho Justified the bombing to the House Armed Services 
Committee, McNamara made It perfectly clear that this had become our war. 

The choice Is not simply whether to continue our efforts to 
keep South Vietnam free and Independent, but rather whether to 
continue our strvudtle to halt CoMunlst expansion In Asia . If 
the choice la the latter, as I believe It should be, we will be 
Akt better off facing the Issue In South Vietnam, (emphasis added)^^^ 

Here we stop the history, for the rest Is known | It lingers today. Now 
we ask whyi Why did I^rndon Johnson plunge us Into a militarily hopeless war, 
costing us over two billion doUairs a month, one which could be won only by 
killing almost every person In Vietnam? Where In all the phony commitments 
did we got the right to take complete control of South Vietnam to run eind fight 
a war In which wo have decided not to permit Communism? 

To understand this, we must understand Johnson and to know him. It Is 

said, one must get down to the Brown and Root of the matter. For this we turn 

to a brilliant expose of Johnson by Robert Sherrill, called The Accidental 

President . Sherrill's thesis Is thlsj "Lacking anything more logical In his 

actions to explain our full-scale assault upon Vietnam, It might bo concluded 

that Johnson, who Is capable of such ruthlessness, was consciously serving the 

military— Industrial complex and was expanding and extending the war In order to 

186 

shore up the economy.'* The case is persuasive. 

All of Johnson's experience and enthusiasm as a representative and a 
senator were hound up with the military. He was a meraher of the House Naval 
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Affairs Committee, the Senate Armed Services Committee, chairman of the Senate 
Preparedness Committee, chairman of the Space Committee, and member of the 
Appropriation Subcommittee for the Armed Services. Sherrill addsi 



fellow legislators, hla chief cronies came from 
tne bws, the admirals and generals hanging around the Capitol corrl- 
dors for a reason. When It was Scotch-aind-water time, Johnson turned 
to thOT ^ to hlB •eml-servlce buddies to share lt—(Rlchard) Bussell, 
whom he likened to a Efeddyi and William Knowland, the silly right-wing 
sector from Formosa... i and Stennls and Eastland and the other Southern 
belligerents who swung like Romulus and Remus from the tits of the 
military appropriations bill, growing fat.^®7 

Johnson spent much of his time In the Senate trying to circumvent President 



Elsenhower's modest p lans for curtailing the military. Around 1953, Ike's 
efforts to cut defense spending had the buildup of Congressional hawks underway.' 
It was at this time that Johnson came to Democratic leadership through the help 
of Richard Russell and Walter George. To Elsenhower's defense budget of I955 
was added $356 million to pash the production of B-52 bombers. Most of the 
military airfields are In the South, and planes are needed to keep them open. 

For the I957 budget, $800 million was tacked on for the B-52's. In I958, 

Johnson felt the military could help clear up the natlonis 5.2 percent unem- 
ployment figure. “I want the Senate to have assurances on behalf of the SBnate 
Preparedness Committee," he said, "that we are going to continue to urge faster 
decisions on the Department of Defense. These decisions would be followed by 
contracts which would do a great deal to put men and women back on the payrolls," 
Between I957 and I958, the generals and the retired generals, the colonels and 
the retired colonels began lobbying In the Capitol, causing a furor which fted 
to hearings In the House, There It was discovered that swarms of retired 
officers were working for defense contractors~186 at General dynamics, I7I for 
lockheed, 92 for North American Aviation, etc.-and corruption among them was 
ruimlng wild. A bill to regulate the activities of retired officers passed 
the House. In the Senate, Johnson saw that the bill was laid to rest without 
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even a quiver of action,^®® 

One story in particular, that of Johnson's relationship with the giant 
Texas conAtructlon company Brown and Root, la an epoch of "patriotism", the 
down to earth tale of a politician and his military-industrial connections. 

The Brown brothers were the principle financiers of Johnson's early rise to 
power and. In return, Johnson Is the man who more than anyone else made them 
rich. Brown and Root's ascension from penny ante Texas road builder to the 
world's third largest construction company—whlch numbers among Its contracts 
a piece of the $1,600,000,000 base construction program In Vietnam—ls largely 
the doing of lyndon Johnson.^®^ we will avoid Johnson's escapades with Brown 
and Root other than their patriotic (and prxjfltable) service In Vietnam. 

Brown and Root's Involvement In Vietnam began in I962 when, joined by 
Raymond International of New York, Morrlson-Knudsen of Idaho, and J.A. Jones 
Construction Company of North Carolina, they were awarded a $900 million defense 
contract, the highest contract of Its type over granted, Following the I965 
super-escalation. Brown and loot's revenues for I966 soared to 57 percent higher 
than the previous year. Morrlson-Knudsen 's Income for the first half of I966 
was twice that of the entire previous year. Vietnam pulled Raymond International 
out of a deficit In the first Isx months of I965 to Its highest six-month 
earnings In that decade. By the spring of I967, the companies were putting 
down $3 million worth of construction each day. However, when Senator Stuart 
Symington went snooping around In Southeast Asia in I967, he dlsaovered that 
records on $120 million out of a $300 million contract has been "lost," With 
pressure, they weref«0und. In I966, the Defense Department discovered that It 
had underestimated" the cost of projects authorized for Vietnam by more t-han 
$200 million. The official story was that one day "the contractor" came to the 
Navy and said he needed an extra $200 mllllAn to finish projects currently 
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authorized. As It turned out| the contract the Navy gave Brown and Root and 
the others worked so that the contractor, In effect, could set his own proflts,^^^ 
There was not real watch over any of the contractors. For the first years, 
the giant consortium was audited by one mani between June 1964 and September 
1965, this staff was Increased to two Navy auditors. By January I966, eUTter a 
congressional howl, the auditing was done by six Air Force Officers and one 
Army enllslbed clerk. With such control, the contractors could not have asked 
for a freer hand,^^ 

The Govememtn Accounting Office looked Into the natter and came up with 

some shocking findings. The contractors had looked over only about one seventh 

of the claimed cost reimbursements, Emd the backlog was Increasing dally. The 

amount of waste was €mybody*s guess. Congressional critics charged that Brown 

and Root and f±*lends had ”lost or wasted as much as $125 m illi on worth of 

materials" alone by nld-1966, GAO also found contractor Irregularities, many 

of them with the apparent complicity or Indifference of the Navy — and each one 

serving to raMe the cost, and profit, of the Brown and Root, et, al,, contract,^^^ 

"In short,” says Sherrill, "a certain klndodJf profit will follow those who 

follow Johnson, as the Vietnam war proves," As of his writing In 196? , Defense 

contracts had risen more than JO percent In the previous yeari of these Texas 

reaped a lustjy$2,5 billion, Fbr Christmas of I966, the Pentagon placed $186 

million orders for aircraft fuel. Chemical companies — In which the Houston area 

abounds~had sold more than $10 million In defoliants for use In Vietnam by 

lo4 

mld-1966. As for the bombing, as Tom Wicker points out, "Air bombardment 
requires a±rcraft| aircraft require pilots, crew, maintenance | and these In 
their turn require air bases, By January I967, we had lost over 450 F-4 
Phantoms at $2,5 million dollars each In the bombing raids which had already 

196 

proved unsuccessful, ^ 
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In 1968, Sherrill added thlsi 

The Pentagon spends more money thai the annual net Income ftom 
®T 1 the corporations In America; h al f of Its procurement money goes 
to 25 companies. Whether out of weakness or collusion, Johnson has 
permitted these war Industrialists to have a free reign with his 
administration. But It Is a fair exchange, the war contractors use 
him, and he used war contracts to tighten his political hold at 
home In Texas and throughout the nation,,,, The Bounty of the 
Johnson war machine la so great that It po\irs upon the ground and 
rusts and rots. The General Accounting Office discovered that so 
much unneeded equipment and supplies had been sent to Vietnam at 
one point that $ 32,9 million of It was jtist lying around. It was a 
banner year for chemical companies, with napalm output alone reach- 
ing 50,000,000 pounds a month. The GAO discovered Mathleson Chemclal 
Corporation making 65 percent profits on missile fuel. With the 
space program In a momentary lull, the electronics companies needed 
work, so Johnson capitulated to the generals and agreed (over Me 
Namara's protests) to build a $5 billion antl-mlsslle system aimed 
at China (to be expanded to the $^f 0 billion anti— Russian version 
later). In addition to their really big war work, the stall com- 
panies were tossed a little lagnlappes, such as $5 million contracts 
to produce 50,000 miles of barbed wire and 5 million steel fenceposts 
to build the McNamara Line between North and South Vietnam, The 
picture was so clear that even some Senators could see It for what 
It was~"blood money profits,,, the profits of bloodletting." In the 
words of Wayne Morse, ^97 

^ It was all done, Sherrill says, to artificially shore up the economy and 

prevent a recession. And, we might add, to keep LBJ's military cronies fat e nd 
happy, Johnson knew from long experience that the best way to do such things 
Is via the military pork barrel, so "he went Instinctively to the biggest pork 
barrel of them all, war, to keep a nation working and prosperous and content 
with his administration,"^^ It's tthe only war we've got," LBJ would remind 
the people In his adralntttratlon from the start, His pride in his creation 
was abounding. It was a rare speech after he plunged us Into a full scale war 
Johnson did not refer to the "longest period of uninterrupted prosper- 
ity In oiir hlstoiy,"^ By September I967 the Labor Department was admitting 
that the Intensification the war was responsible for 23 percent of the total 
Increase of more than four million Jobs since 1965 * Johnson's escalation was 
supporting 10 percent of the nation's work force. Including civilians directly 
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employed In war work, plus those In retail work catering to military bases, 

201 

and, of course, the men In uniform. Increased by ?00»000 since 1965* 

So, says Sherrill, 

It was the natural thing for him to do. If you were a cactus- 
patch politician who had moved Into the Washington stream during 
the days when FDH was proving the Invincibility of a combined 
welfare-war pr ogram > If you were the shrewd kind of mechanic who 
quickly caught on to the gimmickry of the Roosevelt program with- 
out picking up the philosophy behind lt| If you, furthermore, were 
convinced, and wisely so, that this nation would put up with any- 
thing but joblessness I If your long experlencesln office had con- 
vinced you that the easiest way to prime the pump was through 
defense spending | and If coupled to that was a basic disposition 
to "shlve It down the throats" of your selected victim— wouldn't 
you probably hunt up a nlcely-p4ieeded*atat4mt war as j\ist the 
ticket to prosperity? A war too far removed flrom sight and under- 
standing to bo successfully criticized by more than the Intellectuals | 
with a race of people that Is unknown to most American and there- 
fore unlikely to attract much sympathy | rising out of a dispute 
that was fuzzed and eluded by old, esoteric tbeaty alliances? 

Vietnam was perfect 




The results of the Kennedy assassination were those of a coup d'etat. 

A young and vlgoroiis leader who planned and began to execute a revolutionary 
foreign policy was murdered. His successor broxight back and extended the old 
policies, those idilch clearly favored but one aspect of o\ir society, the 
military-industrial complex. The pol**les of the young executive were a threat 
to the military. They robbed It both of the fame and fortune It had come to 
thrive on, and, more important, the sheer power by which It prevailed In the 
government. Under the administration which came Into power through the assas- 
sination, the military was given a ftee hiind In controlling policy. Its power 
and Its fortune grew and grew to abeurb proportions. 

lyndon Johnson did what Elsenhower warned about and Kennedy fought to 
prevent I He gave the military a blank check and allowed It to make policy. 

So Johnson and his military-industrial cronies pliuiged Into Vietnam, 
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Bhow«rlJig the land with their beloved boabe, burning and Balmlng mothere and 
children, young and old, with their sacred napalm, gradually stripping the 
forests and the fields with the holy defoliants, erecting hundreds of military 
bases and airfields like shrines, and blessing a race of people and hundreds 
of thousands of American boys with a kiss from the high god of death and 

suffering. And the high priests and tribal lords lustily reaped the profits 
of their new religion. 

It would see* that American democracy leaves no way out for the people 
Uvlng undesr this reign of terror. At the next election, can tfcey vote the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff out of office? Or maybe choose a new ambassador to 
Saigon? Or elect a now commander of our forcws In South Vietnam? Some different 
generals? A new CIA head? OR even organlBe a massive campaign to pressure 
thMr congreesmen Into picking only certain contactors to get defense contracts? 
Of course there are the presidential elections. Although a choice between 
Barry Ooldwater and lyndon Johnson or Hubert Humi*rey and Richard Nixon doesn't 
exactly offer the widest range of policy alternatives, 

American are stuck with what the military dishes out totbhmm. All they 
can choose Is the particular man who will hand the blank check to the military. 
The people who rglly make the policy and determine our "Interests” are not 
accountable to the electorate. They are only accountable to each other and 
their Interests are all mlUtary. The people's Interests are not. But the 
people Just do not have any kind of adequate Institutionalised channel by which 
they can change the power structure which spends their money and sends them to 
fight and die for its own purposes* 

This Is not democracy* 

It is military dictatorship. 

And unless John Kennedy was out of the way. It could not have happened. 
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cans to go hone. That is our policy, (Foreign Policy Documents, 
1963 . P. 874) 

Kennedy knew by then that the war could not bo "won" nor the Communists 
"contained." But stating this openly risked a frightening military. Congres- 
sional and public reaction which had to be avoided. There were certainly 
enough troubles with the military at this point, Kennedy was being caref\a, 
although he was graduUly making it known that he wanted Americans out of Viet- 
nam, 
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